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FACTS AND FIGURES. 


*MISSOURI 


ADOPTIONS, 


JANUARY 6, i880. 
=THE—— 


Rclectic Educational Series, 


AHEAD 
OF ALL COMPETITORS. 


There are 114 COUNTIES in Missouri. 
Of this number the following adopted or 
continued in use by action of the County 
Conventions, the books of the Ecxscric 
Series as enumerated : 


McGuffey's Readers, couxrres. 
Ray's Arithmetics, 
Harvey's Grammars, counrres. 
Eclectic Geogr aphies, COUNTIES. 
Eclectic Copy Books, covxrres. 


These figures are verified by official tran- 
scripts from the Memters of the County Con- 
ventions. 


Venable’s U. S. History, 
Brown’s Physiology, 
Norton’s Philosophy, 
Gow’s Moraisand Manners, 
White’s Registers, 
and others of the Sclectic 
Series were also extensively aaopted 


The Crry or Sr. Louis continues MoGUF- 
FEY'S READERS in exclusive use in all 
the public schools; and has also since 


98 
COUNTIES. 


adopted the ECLECTIC PRIMARY GEO- 


GRAPHY. 

This decisive action in the favor of 
McGUFFEY’S READERS (85 Oounties 
adopting and continuing them in use) is es- 
pecially significant in view of the facet that 
Appleton’s Readers were offered at even 
exchange, exe or cost, AND DECLINED 
AS A GIFT. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
CINCINNATTI and NEW YORE. 
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$777 tastes “P.O vicKERY, Audusta, Main’ 


RECENT SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 








|By WM. T. HARRIS, L.L.D., Supt. of Schools, St. Louis, Mo. | 


A. J. RICKOFF, A. M., Supt. of Instruction, Cleveland, Ohio. 
| MARK BAILEY, A.M., Instructor in Elocution, Yale College 
| CONSISTING OF FIVE BOOKS, 

SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED 
These books excel all other school publications of the kind ever issued from 





arship, embellished with every useful and attractive adjunct of pictorial art, and 

constructed with especial regard to mechanical excellence, they have as was antici- 
/ pated, met with extraordinary success, and already attained a popularity unpre- 
' cedented in the history of school-books, Specimen copies for examination with 
'reference to introduction, if approved, will be sent to Teachers and Committees 
|at the following rates : 





| First Reader ~- - - toc.|Fourth Reader - - - 25¢. 
‘Second Reader - - 15 c. | Fifth Reader - - 40 c. 
Third Reader - - - 20c,' The Whole Set - += $1.10 





_ Stickney’s Pen and Picture Language Series. In Three Series 

of Four Numbers each. For Primary and Grammar Schools. ‘The most 

charming and attractive books for Language and Composition Exercises ever 
prepared. 

“Words and How to Put Them Together.’’ This little book 
should be in the hands of every boy and gi:l in our schools. It will not rival 
any book now in use, bnt is designed to go before all such, and “ make their 
paths straight.” Sent for examination, post paid, for 25 cents. 

|The Model Copy-Books, wiru Stivic Copies, contain so many evideot 

| marks of superiority that they are received with universal favor. Sample 

| number, roc. 

|The Word Writer; An English-Bock designed to accompany “ Words, 

| and How to Put Them Together.” By H. H. Battarp. For examination 

8 cents, 

|Primer English Composition. By Jno. Nichols, A.M., LL.D, Prof. 

English Language and Literature, University of Glasgow. For Examination 

30 cents. 


| Morris’s History of England, This is a class-book, compiled for pu- 

pils preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local examinations, the Lon- 
don University matriculation, and for the higher classes in elementary schools. 
For examination, 75 cents. 7 


Gilmore's Outlines of Logic. This book was constructed with a view 
making the study of logic practically valuable, and grew up in the author's 
class-room out of an attempt to simplify for his students statements to which 

they are introduced in the best logical text-books that were available. For 

| examination, 50 cents. 

Northend‘s Gems of Thought. This contains more than one thousand 
choice selections, or aphorisms, from nearly four hundred and fifty different 
authors, and on one hundred and forty different subjects. This is a more 
advanced work thau “ Memory Gems” or “ CHoice THoucuts,” by same | 
author. For examination, 55 cents. 

Principles and Practice of Teaching. By James Jononnor. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

Harkness’ tory Course x Latin Prose AuTHoRs, comprising 
four books of ’s Gallic War, Sallust’s Cataline, and Eight Orations of 
Cicero. With Notes, Illustrations, a Map of Gaul, and a Special Dictionary, 
1zmo. Cloth, $1.75. For examination, $1.oo. 

Harkness’ Sallust’s Catiline, with Notes and other Special Vocabulary | 
1am0. Cloth, $1.15. 


TD. AprLteton & Co., Publishers, | 








New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


| STANDARD TEXT BOOKS. 
| 


the American press. The combined product of the best talent and highest schol- | 


| Aenth Edition Revised and Enlarged. 


| tomers may desire, and 
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BROWN’S 
English Grammars. 


EDITED BY 
HENRY KIDDLE, A.M., 
BROWN'S 


APPLETON’S SCHOOL READERS, | rire since tnotsn cram: 


BROWN’S 


Institutes of English Grammars. 
USED IN THE BEST SCHOOLS. 


The excellence of Brown's Grammars is very gener- 
ally acimitted, and, notwithstanding the multitade of 
school grammars which have come in competition with 
them, they have steadily advanced in public favor, 
and are largely in use throughout the country. 

The rules and definitions are «imple, concise, philo- 
sopbical, and accurate, and are illustrated with clear 
ness and force. 

Ata Regular Meeting of the Board of Edu- 
cation of the City of New York, held Nevem.- 
ber 5th, 1879, Brown's Series of English Gram- 
mar were adopted as text-beoks to be used in 
the City Schools. 


BROWN’'S 
Grammar of English Grammars, 
Over 1000 pages, Royal 8vo .86 25. 
The “‘ GRA .MAR OF ENGLISH GRAMMARS’ is 
an invaluable book of reference, and every scholar 
should have a copy to bis library. No teacher can af- 
ford to be without 


ROSCOE’S CHEMISTRY. 


New Edition, suet Puodaned. 

Thoroughly scientific in ite modes of presentation, 
and up to the present state of the science, it 1 yet so 
condensed that the learner is not discouraged when it 
is put into his hands, The most important facts and 
principles of modern chemistry are arranged in a plain 
but precise and scientific form. 


GANOT’S PHYSICS. 


Tilustrated by 
Four Colored Piates and Eight Hundred and 
Cults. 





Forty-four Wood Cu 

The best elementary treatise on physics, experimen- 
tal and applied, that has appeared in the English lan- 
guage. It is so written that any one possessing a 
knowledge of elementary mathematics, will b- able to 
read it with ease. It is profusely and elegantly illus- 
tated, particularly on those parts pertaining to mod- 
ern instruments of research, The most attractive 
feature of the book which shows itself in the discus- 

ion of every subject, is the fact that it is written w 
to the times, and it will furnish many teachers an 
students with “fresh food” which they could not 
otherwise obtain without great expense. Used as the 
Text Book in the Principal Colleges in the United States. 





Lambert’s Primary Physiology. 
A concise handy text-book of One Hundred and 
Seventy-Five Pages, for beginners in Physiology, 


Very Favorable Terms for {ntroduction. Address 


WILLIAM WOOD & Co. 


27 GREAT JONES STREET, N. Y. 


WEBSTER 


Contains 1928 Pages, over 3000 Engravings, Four 
Pages Colored Plates, about 130,000 Words and 
Meanings, and much more matter than is found in any 
other English Dictionary. Over 3,000 copies of the 
Unabridged have been placed in the Public Schools by 
official action. The sale of Webster is 2@ times the sale 
of any other series of Dictionaries.—The National 
Standard. 

G. & C. MER RIAM, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 


‘Mr. Hyde McIntyre & Co. 


Agents’ Mining and Real Estate 
AGENCY, 


Houses for sale and to let, furnished and unfurnished 
in all parts of the city. Money loaned on first-class real 
estate at lowest rates. Al! active mining stocks bought 
andsold. We deal only in such stocks as we know to be 
a We sell either small or large amounts as our cus- 

rsons of smal) means wil! find 
at our office the best and satest means of investing their 
money where the principal will be secare to them, and 
where they will soon realize handsome profits. 


23 Unien Square, N. Y. Room 12, 


a Month and ex uwaranteed to 
Outht free. Suaw a Coe Augusta, Mai 
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The Mohave Mining and Milling Company. 


MINERAL PARK AND CERBAT DISTRICTS, 


Organized under the Laws of the State of N 


MOHAVE COUNTY, ARIZONA. 


Yvew York, 


CAPITAL 1,:00,000 IN 100,000 SHARES OF $10 EACH. STOCK:NON ASSESSABLE. 


OFPricEers : 


Edward M. Clark, President ; 


Wiliiam D. Chapin, Treasurer; Major George Clendon M. E. Superintendent ; 
Louis Davidson, Arizona, Engineer ; 


Richard W. ©. Merington, Secretary ; 


Bankers, National Park Bank. 


OFFICES IN NEW YORK: EQUITABLE BUILDING, BROADWAY. 





The property of this Company is situated in Mineral Park mining district and consists of the ‘‘ Louis" | whence a line of steamers runs t>» Yuma and the Southern Pacific Railroad. The Kansas Pacific Railroad will 


and the ‘‘ Baden Baden ” mines, covering in al) three 


fifths of a mile ix. length of a large fissure vein of free 


milling ore, four feet in width and containing an average value of above one hundred dollars in gold and sil- 
ver per ton as worked at the mill in the vicinity of the mines, 
The mines are opened by shaft and tunnel and have been worked in a crude way for many years and a 


large body of rich ore has been developed but not extracted, for want of adequate resources. 


mill the Company is about to erect will produce $2,000 


The ten-stamp 
of bullion per day at a cost liberally estimated at $300, 


‘affording a net profit sufficient to pay a monthly dividend of fifty cents per share, 
The property is situated on a slope of easy gradient, rising 600 feet in 3000 and is admirably adapted for 


economical working. 


A good toll road connects the mines with a steamboat landing on the Colorado river 30 miles distant, 





pass within a few miles the of property and bring it within six days journey of New York, 

A conditional purchase has further been made of four well developed and very rich silver mines 1m the 
adjoining district, forming with those now in the absolute possession of the company the largest body of 
high grade, free milling gold and silver ore now owned by any single incorporation in the Territory. 

The balance of the first issue of $10,000 shares is now being sold at $2 50 pershare. The next issue of 10,- 
000 shares will be offered at $5 per share at the close of this month after which no further issue will be made, 
a large reserve being retained in the company’s treasury. 

Prospectuses, Maps, etc., will be mailed or furnished on personal application at the company’s offices, 
Equitable Building Broadway, New York. 








SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


DAMS ACADEMY, QUINCY, MASS. Hon. CHarLes 

Franois Apams, Chairman of Managers. Thirteen | 

ils out of fourteen passed the examination at Harvard 
Boliege thisyear. Tuition,$100 a year, Board, $35). 
A new circular just issued. Apply for information to 
WM. EVERETT, Ph.D. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington, D.C. An- 
tumn Class commences Oct. 15, 1879. Mrs. Louise Pol- 
lock and Miss Susie Pollock, Brincipals, Mrs, Louise 
Pollock has been for fifteen years ar earnest student 
and advocate of the Kindergarten System, and trans- 
ated Mdme. Line Morgenstern’s ‘ Paradise of Child- 
nood,”’ a Manual! for Family and Kindergarten 1n 1864, 
iss Susie Poliock gr raduated in the Kindergarten 
Norma! Institute of Berlin, Prussia, and hae been ever 





since successfully engaged in teaching in ac ordances | 


with Freebel’s Kindergarten System in Mass, and 
Washington. For terms and particulars apply to the 
Principals, MRS. LOUISE POLLOCK or MISS SUSIE 
POLLOCK, 8. E. cor. of 8th and K st. Washington. 
D. ©, 





nN‘ YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
No. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 


Thies RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- | 
Harmony and Composition, | 


STRUMENTAL MUSIC, 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan- 
guages, Drawingand Puaiuting, offers unequalied ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the first beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 

Classes of Three Pupils, - per quarter. 
Terms : “ Two 
Strictly Private Lessons, %0 oe 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarte 
commmencing from date of entrance, 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY. located 
at No. 5 East 14th st.. 
ed Conserv atory of Music in the State), is entirely sep - 
arate and distinct from all other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methode, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage there by. 

‘fhe celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the schoo! 





bs ~7 CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Re organized with full fac ulty. Three | 
fuil courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Normal School in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
feasional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academ c instruction. Tuition and 
poerding -t the lowest rates. on Joun OGDEN, 
Prin orthington, Franklin Co., 


AGE ARDS BUSINESS _ COLLEGE, 
Building, 805 Broadway, New York. 
fessional ~ for business training, and is under the 
ersonal supervision of the founder and proprietor, Mr. 
B 8. Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the Book- 
keeping series which bears their name. The College 
was founded in 1858, and has made steady progress 
one and public favor, and now stands at the head of 
class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
pT Ce and elegant; the course of stady ‘mest 
thorough and effic ent. The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time. 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, Call or send for 
ae containing full particulars. 8. 5. PACKARD, 
cipal. 


AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, & Bowery, cor 
Canai; “L" Station (Estab, 1849}. Freee own 
College, 1313 Broadway, S4th St., — 9 A.M. til P.M. 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Sichuswsian 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence an: 
all English Branches; Writing lessons $3, monthly; 
Arithmetic and Redyine $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms. 


ALE LAW SCHOOL.—Regular course, 2 years; 
Graduate course (for degree of D.O,L.) 2 years, 

Fall term opens Se’ th. Address 
1-68) Prof. F Prof. FR NOIS WAYLAND, ) Now Haves Ct. 


Methodist 
This is a pro 








DRAWING and PAINTING LESSONS 


BY MAIL. 
Lessons by an unskillful person will be of little advau 
tage, but lessons by one who understands it perfectly 
will cause rapid advancement. Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kel 


logg te ® teacher of Drawing. Pointing in Oil and Water 
Colors, © hina Decoration, etc. offers her services 
to persons at a distance from the city she may be ad- 
dressed at this office with a stamp enclosed for terms, etc 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO. 
wan PD rae he terme will be of 
‘ey thy 
A RET Warren Street, N. Y. 
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near 8th ave, (the only Charter- | 


EUROPEAN 


SCHOOL OF ART. 


Mrs. Hester W. Dart having met with marked success 
in her Academy of Design, has decided to take a clase of | 
young ladies to Europe, to study Art, Literature, Music, | 
ete., under her special supervision, assisted by the best | 
masters in every branch. 

Mrs. Dart lived and studied tor several years in | 
the “ditle rent Art Centers in Europe, she fee.s confide nt | 
that she can make the undertaking a tho: oughly enjoy- | 
able and instruct ve one for hr pupils. She proposes to 
travel during.the Summer of 188), and pass the fo lowing | 
winter in Paris, where her class will have the best ad- | 
van'ages in Painting, Music, Literature, and the Lan-! 
guages. | 


| Mrs. Dart will have a:sociated with her a lady of cul- ! 
ture and standing, perfectly familiar with the continen- | 
| tal languages. who wil! accompany the young ladies on 
their sight-seeing and shopping expediti” ns. 
That it may come within the reach of all, Mrs. Dart 
| will furnish the above advantages for the very moderate 
sum of #2 per annum in advance §which will include 
| instruction, traveling, and livine expenses. The class 
wil’ be inevery wa a select one and conducted in a 
Sarena stylish manner. Those who wish to join the 
party should inake early application : mee r-agea and 


| references should be sent with the applicaticn 
Address, __ Address, GILSE Y BU ILDING, 1193 B’dway, Room 35. 


~ M. T. WYNN E, 
(Late with C. T, Reynolds & Co.) 
DEALER IN 


Artist Materials. 


Windsor and Newton’s Oil and Water Colors, Can- 
vass, Brushes, &c, 
Materials for Wax Flowers, 
% E. 13th ST., | +5 bet. . 4th Av. and awwAY. : 
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FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


| 

| _Gire the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, CHEAP 
| EST, and the BEST light known for Schools, Chure hea, 
| Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Ban flices, Picture | 
> Theatres, Depots, etc. New and elegant | 
design: 
| Send size ofroom. Get circular and estimate. 
| 
| 
| 


A liberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 
L. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Street. New York 





New and Beautiful Reward Cards 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
| OVER 1000 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


Bheotype Engravings, 
German Transparencies; 


| Oil Chromes, Scrap Pictures, Elegant and Appropriate 
Designs ot Dipl , for Schools & Collegem 
Extra inducements and samples and price —¥ free to 
an teechers, or or agents se sending us their addre 
. H. anufacturing *Publisners 
| 141 Frankitn' Street, Boston, Mass, Established 1880. 


NOTICE TO TEACHERS. 


REWARD CARDS. 


R. H. MACY & CO., 


Sell Day and Sunday School Reward Cards, at 
argest discounts hitherto offered. 


Bargains in Books. 


piepatee' 's and Johnson's Cyclopedias,—also New 
nnica at reduced rates. ny work To ae fur- 
Bished at liberal concessions from ye her's prices 
All persons desirous of bu ing books to advantage wili 
find it greatly in their interest to address undersigned. 


New York and | London Book Co., 
1191 Broadway, New York. 


MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuurom BrLi and CuImEs 
ACADEMY, Factory BELLs, etc. Improved PaTENT 
Movuntine. Cataloguestree. Agencies.‘ 


FRE Hpestreted \PATALOGUE of 2-04, “SQN GS 
EES Novelties. "CHEAPEST ry largest 


in the U.S. E. F. NASON, 111 Nassau St.. N 



























COOK’S 


CRAND EXCURSION TO 


EUROPE! 
1880 FOR THE SUMMER OF 1880 


ANNUAL MAY PARTY, 
| Grand Annual Educational Vacation Party. 
ANNUAL MIDSUMMER PARTY. 
elt Rt SPinans PB gee me ay with MAP 
| Tourists Tickets, for Independent Travelers, by all 
routes, 


Cook’s Excursionist ccniains tares for over 1,000 
tours; by mail, 10 cents 


Address. THOMAS COOK & SON, 
261 Broadway, New York; P. O. Box 4197. 


SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
A New Book on this Subject in Press. 


—BY— 
AMOS M, KELLOGG, 
EDITOR OF THE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


CONTENTS 


Good Order the Result ot Good Manage 
ment. 

Principles of School Management. 

- General Requisites. 

Difficulties. 

Classification. 

Programme. 

Recitations and Recesses. 

Discipline. 

Obtaining Attention. 

. Penalties and Punishments. 

. A Well-Managed Schooi 

Miscellaneous. 

| This will be a book of great practical value. Price $1 

| post-paid. Sent asa premium for one new Journal or 

| two Institute, or four Companion subscribers. 

E. L. KELLOG( & CO. 


A Wonderful Invention. 


The Scholar’s Companion, 50 cents a year 
Is indeed a grand thing ; it is a newspaper for the boys 
andgiris. It is sure to interest every one ; it is devoted 
to self-education and new ideas, and the doings of our 
really great men and women. It is full of instruction 
and is declared by old and young to be the best paper 
that enters the house. It gives out questions and pre 
sents prizes for best answers, best writing, drawing, etc. 
It should be in every house where there are children: it 


deals with the practical on of life in the Ry An- 
bott way. Its readers wil we 
informed on a thousand —t.. that are treated “of no- 
where else. In tact this paper is Z for the 
children, as ~~ ordinary nowepenes is fit for men and 
women. Toshow how at el ar - is, one agent visited 146 
families and 18 subsc des, this paper ir 
pureasgold there are many tat AL —— to be | n= 4 dea 
oak are almost as fatal as a bullet. Parents, os 
‘or the CoMPANION, give it as Sree. XS 

tee ~ ee consider it worth tenfold the price. het all all 
Tr agents send us a green stamp forsample 
t will P PAY Pt em to take subscribers. Teachers who sen: 
heir names will receive a.copy free. Address, 


E. L. Keiioee & Co., 17 Warren St., N. ¥- 


TEAECHRS WANTED. 


We can always give Teachers Paying 
Employment, by which they can make from 
$10 to $100 a Month, depending upon the 
amount of labor expended. Live and ener- 


An ERASER that 
will Outlast Five of 
any other kind. 





THE PEERLESS SCHOOL DESK, © 


THE STERLING ERASER. 
CHEAPEST! BEST! 


Erasers, per Gross, - $15.00 
Less than 1 Gross, per Doz. 1.50 


Ger Liberal discount to the trade. 
We are the largest manufacturers of SCHOOL 


FURNITURE in the World. 
Send for illustrated Catalogue and prices to 


Novelty M’f’g Co., 
STERLING, ILL. 


Or to 480 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 
Or 219 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 


USE THE BEST. 


HARRISON’S 
CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS.  : 


_ amples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges | 





A.M., 
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SILAGE, Se. 


Esradlinors. 1824 
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CASH PAID 


Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 





” ror by Mail punctually attended to. getic Teachers who are not afraid to work 
Will send to any part of the City or | °40 do wett. The work is as useful and as 


suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


honorable as teaching; i* is a species of edu- 
cational work. If you we in earnest, send 
10 cents for samples. Don’t try a vostal 
card. *E. L. Ketioce & 






































New York School Journal. 








THE 


New York ScHoot Journat, 
Pubhshea EVERY SA7URDAY at 


17 Warren St., N. Y., 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO 
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1.0 “ 

The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from the sub- 
seriber that the paper be discontinued he will continue to send it. The paper | 
will however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the subscriber 30 desires | 
and remits the amount due for the time he has received it. The papers fora 
club will be stopped at once on the expiration of the club subscription, unless | 
arenewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the publisher desires 
to have tor reterence the names of all the subscribers. He therefore re- 
quires that each club subscripiion be accompanied with a list of the names 

and addresses of the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
the club, as frst formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as originally 
ordered. The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of their sub- 

iptions. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 

areful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has} been sent. All addresses should include both 
county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription in con- 
nection with which his name has not before been known to the publisher, 
will please give the name oi the person to whom the paper or papers have 
heretofore been sent. 

. Subscribers wishing to introduce Tae Jovrna to their friends can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 
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‘FOR THE HOME. 








New York, March 27, 1880. 


Some teachers and school officers always furnish us with 
notes of educational events. The holding of Associations, 
etc., etc. Others pay no attention to those matters. This 
is all wrong. Pour in upon us information concerning all 
events that effects the schools,—it is your duty. 











We regret we cannot publish all the correspondence 
which comes from subscribers: nor ‘can we reply to the 
letters—time and space would fail us. Yet, we desire that 
all should write us, and we will select such as we deem 
interesting to our readers—in fact, we wonder that more 
do not write. The Jourwat is the organ for the expres- 
sion of opinion on education, and it ought to be used. Let 
no one think because we do not reply to the friendly let- 
ters that reach us that it is because of indifference. 
Not at all, good triends. 
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In New York only those who can show they are physic- 
ally able cre to be permitted to teach. A great many 
have the idea that it is easy work, but it is quite the re- 
verse. They select it because they can sit down a great 
deal, because the hours are short, ete. It requires the best 
kind of health. The vitiated air, laden with the impurities 
discharged by the lungs, as well as with the exhalations of 
the body induce a variety of diseases, especially do they 
reduce the tone of the physical organization. A female of 
little vitality to start with, having say 75 per cent. instead 
of 100, by the depressed air is lowered to 60, perhaps less, 
and soon a cold brings on fatal sickness. The school-room 
demands health. 








Tae criticisms of the press on the schools are making some 
quite restive. Yet these are written by practical teachers. 
The Philadelphia Ledger, for example, secures articles from 
this class. And it is noticeable that the enlightenment of 
the public mind has made steady progress. Trustees and 
Boards of Education are set to thinking; they see the 
reasonableness of the ideas advanced and insist on their 
adoption. Constant agitation will gradually convince the 
public that it cannot afford to have all sorts of people oc- 
cupy the teacher's place, nor to pay them poorly 
nor to pay the teachers ot the little children the least of all. 


+ 


Do you know a person who loves to learn, and who has, 
besides, the gift of explaining his knowledge to others ? 
That person will become a teacher. The common idea has 
been that any one who possessed book-knowledge could 
teach—the power to impart was entirely overlooked. 
John B. Gough is not a learned man, surely, but he can 
make a powerful impression for good on thousands at the 


)same time. The teacher must be able to convey, not 


simply knowledge, but his ideas, Not every well-bred 
man or woman can teach if they have the requisite know- 
ledge. The effort of a community should be to get those 
who are adapted to teach into the school-room—and only 
those. 


——e 
Tue Fishkill Standard says:— 

“Tt is no use of ignoriug the fact that the Quincy method 
is to have a decided bearing upon the educational! system of 
our country, and time alone can tell whether in its de- 
velopment it will sustain all the praise that has been be- 
stowed upon it where it has been thoroughly tested.” 

The term “ Quincy methods” will be used, and will mis- 
lead many. All good teachers employ methods very much 
like these. The peculiar significance ot the method at this 
time is that in the development of the school system in 
cities, it has developed into a routinism—which means 
Geath in art, education and religion. 
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It is slowly, very slowly, dawning on the public mind 
that it has made a great mistake (1) in putting in cheap 
teachers in the primary schools, and (2) in paying very 
cheaply the good teachers who labor there, and (3) in 
crowding the classes. All of these things exist, and all 
must be reformed. If a girl seeks employment, she will 
try to get into a primary school—‘“‘ Why, any one can 
teach those little things, you know.” Ex-Gov. Parker 
said he was once a school officer, and was asked to granta 
license to a young lady of very limited qualifications. 
Anxious to please and also to do his duty, he finally con- 
sented, and wrote as follows—“ Mary Ann Jones is hereby 
licensed to teach a very small school of very small chil- 
dren.” And that was supposed to indicate good judgment. 
But was it? 
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Do Teacuers set a proper value on their own profes- 
sion? We think not. Principals of famous schools in this 
city have died and out of all the 3,000 fellow teachers not 
one has written a line for this Journat that exists to 
magnify the profession of teachers. And, still, teachers 
fairly boo-hoo, because the public sets no value on the 
teacher! Wonderful, is’nt it. The wise old public will 
wait to see the teachers praise it first. Note the difference 
when a minister dies, or is installed, ““Rev.— —was installed 
as pastor of the——last——. The following exercise took 
place——Rev. Mr.——enters on his work with every 
promise of success. He is ete., etc., etc.” The religious 
papers are filled with obituary notices of deacons, elders, 
ministers, etc. These people value religion.—Let the 
teacher begin to value education. 
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California. 


We have been requested to give infermation concerning 
our excursion to California. The factsare these :—Several 
teachers intending to go, propose that we shall organize a 
party, so as to reduce expenses. We shall be ready to hear 
irom all who want to go during the summer vacation. 
Enclose stamp for reply. 


The Influence of Pestalozzi. 





Familiar as Pestalozzi’s name is to our ears, it will hard- 
ly be pretended that he himself is well known among us. 
His life and personal character—the work he did himself, 
and that which he influenced others to do—his successes 
and failures as‘a teacher, form altogether a large subject, 
which requires, to do it justice, a thoughtful and length- 
ened study. Parts of the subject have been from time to 
time brought very prominently before the public, but often 
in such a way as to tlirow the rest into shadow, and hinder 
the appreciation of it as a whole. Though this has been 
done without any hostile intention, the general effect has 
been in England to misrepresent, and therefore to under- 
| estimate a very remarkable man—a man whose principles, 
| slowly but surely operatingfon the public opinion of Gere 
| many, bave sufficed, to use his] own pithy expression, “ to 
‘turn right round the car of education, and set it in a new 
| direction.” 

One of the aspects in which he has been brought before 
us—and it deserves every consideration—is that of an 





earnest, self-sacrificing, enthusiastic philanthropist, endowe 
ed with what Richter calls “an almighty love,” whose first 
and last thought was how he might raise the debased and 
suffering among his countrymen to a higher level of happis 
ness and knowledge, by bestowing upon them the bless- 
ings of education. It is right that he should be thus ex- 
hibited to the world, for never did any man better deserve 
|to be enrolled in the noble army of martyrs who have died 
that others might live, than Pestalozzi. To call him the 
Howard of educational philanthropists, is only dving 
scant justice to his devoted character, and under-estimates, 


rather than over-estimates, the man. 

‘ Another aspect in which Pestalozzi is sometimes pre- 
sented to us, is that of an unhandy, unpractical, dreamy 
theorist; whose views were ever extending beyond the 
| compass of his control; who, like the djinn of the Eastern 
story, called into being forces which mastered instead ry 
obeying him ; whose “ unrivalled incapacity for governing ‘ 
this is his own confession) made him the victim of circum- 
stances; who was utterly wanting in worldly wisdom ; 
who, knowing man, did not know men; and who, there- 
fore, is to be set down as one who promised reuch more 
than he performed. It is impossible to deny that there 
is substantial truth in such a representation ; but this only 
increases the wonder that, in spite of his disqualificatione, 
he accomplished so much. It is still true that his awaken- 
ing voice, calling for reform in education, was responded 
to by hundreds of earnest and intelligent men, who placed 
themselves under his banner, and were proud to follow 
whither the Luther of educational reform wished to lead 
them. ; 

A third view of Pestalozzi presents him to us as merely 
interested about elementary education—and this appears 
to many who are engaged in teaching what are called 
higher subjects, a matter in which they have little or no 
concern. Those, however, who thus look down on Pes- 
talozzi’s work, only show, by their indifference, a profound 
want, both of self-knowledge and of a knowledge of his 
principles and purpose. Elementary education, in a sense 
in which Pestaiozzi understands it, is, or ought to be, the 
concern of every teacher, whatever be his especial subject, 
and whatever the age of his pupils; and when he sees that 
elementary education is only another expression for the 
forming of the characte: and mind of the child, he must 
acknowledge that this object comes properly within the 
sphere of his labors, and deserves, on every gronnd, his 
thoughtful attention.— Pare 

= ———— 

Or Srvpres.—Studies serve for delight, for ornament and 
for ability. Their chief use for delight is in privateness 
and retiring, for ornament is in discourse : and for ability, 
is in the judgment and disposition of business. To spend 
too much time in study, is sloth: to use them too much for 
ornament, is affectation: to make judgment wholly by their 
| rules is the humor'of a scholar. Read not to contradict 

and confute, nor to believe and take for granted, nor to 
find talk and discourse, but to weigh and consider. 
Some books are to be tasted, others to be swallowed, 
and some few are to be chewed and digested. Reading 
| maketh a full man, conversation a ready man, and writing 
|an exact man. Histories make men wise, poets witty, 
the mathematics, subtile; natural philosophy, deep; logic 
, and rhetoric, able to contend.—Francis Bacon, 1561-1626 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


For the New Yorx Sonoon Journat. 
Course of Study and Methods of Teaching. 
By Svupr. 8. H. Prarner. 


N GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

In this article attention is called to a few things which 
pertain alike to all grades. 

1. Classes should be trained to move to and from the 
recitations in good order. 

2. Playing in the school-room should not be allowed at 
recess or at any other time. Those who wish to go out 
for play at intermission should march out in order, 
and leave the room quiet for those who wish to remain for 
study or conversation. No boisterous conduct of any kind 
should be tolerated in the school-room. When the weather 
is pleasant all the pupils should be encouraged to take 
out-door exercises at the recesses. 











8. The spirit of fault-finding, which of all tempers is) 





He should therefore be exemplary in character, habits and 
in all his deportment. 
REFLECTIONS AND SUGGESTIONS. 

According to the foregoing plan of conducting a school, 
every pupil has employment ; which renders it easy for 
the teacher to mantain good government. The right way 
to control children is to give them sufficient work of the 
right kind ; for if the teacher does not provide work for 
them, they will make work for him. Build a fire under a 
boiler containing water, and the steam must excape. Feed 
a healthy child, and his energies as they accumulate must 
be worked off either along the line of useful employment 
or in the way of mischief. In olden times teachers cut 
open the dermis with a rod and thus opened a valve for 
the escape of the fretting energies within—a very un- 
natural means of accomplishing an end. 

I have heard a prominent man say that when he was a 
boy at school he could not be content until he had re- 
ceived a flogging. He violated this and that rule in order 
to get a little contentment, and if unobserved in these, he 


most to be detested, should not be encouraged by the class had a resort which never failed. The teacher had for- 


criticisms. While mistakes are pointed out and condemned, 
the good should receive its merited commendation, The 


class should realize that it is more praise-worthy to show | school house. At recess in the afternoon, Levi would, as 
wherein a pupil has excelled, than wherein he has failed. ‘ g last resort, go boldly out, and, before the eyes of his 
companions, throw a stone at the geese. The act is done, 


4. Instruction in morals and manners should be given 
in every school. The teacher who neglects these, 


and politeness is worth more than grammar. 
A few verses read each morning from the Bible, such as 


bidden the boys to throw stones at a flock of geese which, 
at any time, could be seen swimming in a pond near the 


graceful movement in walking, proper attitude in stand- 
ing, correct speaking, good composition, keeping every- 
thing in its place, doing work at the proper time, and of 
being systematic and orderly in all things are, in sub- 
sequent life, of a value which cannot be estimated. 


RIGHT EDUCATION IS THE FORMATION OF RIGHT HABITS. 


Habit is a power ordained of God which is at work in all 
parts of his universal realm. In matter, it is called inertia. 
As the Great Eastern moves over the water at the rate of 
fifteen miles an hour, boys play ball upon her deck. As 
the ball flies from one side to the other, it is carried 
forward with the vessel by the habit of motion already 
formed. Jump from a railway coach in rapid motion and 
you have hard work to break the habit of going on. If it 
were not for the foice of gravitation, the resistance of the 
air or some other substance, you would go cn forever 
and not an atom would fall out by the way. In the 
' beginning the Almighty rolled the earth in the palm 
of his hand, and threw her out into space when she 
acquired the habit of motion whose power has carried 
her forward for more than six thousand years. If it 
were not for the attraction of the sun, the force of habit 
would drive the earth forward in a straight line into 
the measureless abyss of outer darkness,where she and her 
inhabitants would be lost forever. 

| Habit is at work alsointhe realm of mind. When a 





A dozen boys start for the school-house each crying at the | lady, for the first time, places her fingers on the piano 
although he is efficient in every other respect is not half, top of his voice, ‘‘Levi’s stoning the geese! Levi's stoning ‘keys, her will must orderevery movement. At first her 
a success; for virtue is worth more than knowledge, ‘the geese!” School is called. The boys come, take their’ playing is slow work, but habits as they are formed 
seats and stare at the teacher. Their eyes are wide open’ assist her, and in a few months she can play with ease. 


with excitement. They welcome almost any thing which 


Suppose you had never stood upon your feet, but had 


“A wise son maketh a glad father; “The ways of breaks up the monotony of their work. Even some of the | studied philosophy, and learned all about the “center 
wisdom are. ways of pleasantness;” “The way of the | girls, the kind-hearted girls, show sins of a pleasant ex-|of gravity” and “equilibrium” of bodies." You now 
transgressor is hard;” and “Be not weary in well citement. Levi is called out and questioned by the’ attempt, by standing, to put your knowledge into practice. 


doing,” have a good influence upon the school. Two 


in beautiful and expressive sayings. 


Incidental instruction in morals and manners can be— 


given each day. The punishment of offences, the com- 
mendation of that which is praisewoithy in the deport- 
ment of the pupils, and reference to the virtues which 
enabled a certain man, who has been selected as the 
subject of a bi graphical sketch, to become good and 
great, are sure to make a lasting impression on the young 
mind. The classread of that boy who willfully and _per- 
sistently disobeyed his mother and afterward bitterly 
repen'ed of his disobedience. Their sympathies are 
awakened; their hearts are made pliable; and the 
teacher has an opportunity for stamping upon them a 
a lesson of obedience to parents. He who stopped by 
the way to upbraid a company of boys for their profanity, 
may have afterward found that the seed he thus sowed fell 
by the wayside or upon stony ground. The minds of the 
boys were not prepared to receive his good advice. 
Farmers do not sow their grain in winter; they wait 
for a favorable opportunity. The spring returns; the sun 
rises higher in the heavens; the south-winds come to 
melt the snows and icy fetters and set the fountains 


swell; every seed desires to grow; then the farmer | with him, tries to persuade, and punishes him; he aims 
goes forth to sow and the seed falling upon good ground | at making good impressions on his mind and heart,—at 
springs up and bears the golden harvest. So the school | moulding for him a good character, but how poorly he 
succeeds ; for day after day, sits at his desk, the same 


work prepares the heart of the child for the reception of 
truth ; and the teacher may plant seeds of virtue when the 
heart is warm, and when the sympathies and affections 
like the gases that feed the plant, are waiting to give 
nourishment to every new germ of the soul. 

Frequent censure during the day is not necessary in a 
well managed school. The frequent repetition of reproof 
is scolding, and has little influence in reforming any one 
young or old. Even the ox becomes accustomed to the 
threats and curses of his driver, and pays no attention to 
them. In the morning after the reading of the scriptures 
and singing, the teacher may w'th good effect call atten- 
tion to any impropriety of deportment which he may have 
noticed on the previous day. 

But example is more effective than precept. Children 
are very imitative. They learn to speak their first words 
in an attempt at imitation. Little boys harness and drive 
about their little brothers and sisters to imitate their 
father with his horses. Little girls love their dolls be- 
cause thair mother loves the baby. Boys smoke and chew 
because men do, The example of the teacher has more 
influence than that of any other member of the com- 
munity. His manners and habits are sure to be copied 


teacher. 
or three verses are generally enough for a lesson; for one | trowsers, braces himself and looks sullen. Although the 
thought degply impressed is worth more than a great pent up energies within him are fretting for escape, fear 
many lightly dropped upon the mind. The Bible abounds | has come upon Levi; for he knows he is about to feel the 
The teacher says 
‘ Because 
Then he received the 
“thrashing,” an by erying and sobbing worked off the ' 











application of a desperate remedy. 
‘‘Levi, why did you again stone those geese?” 
them old ganders was fightin.” 


excess of energy, so that he could for a time content him 
self in the way of obedience. 


What Levi needed was the right grade of work. Let a 
locomotive move torward and it will use up the steam. A 
“A boy is a steam engine 
Give him the right 
kind of a wagon, the right kind of a load anda good road 
to travel and then there is no danger of his bursting into 


prominent lecturer has said. 
which must run,whistle, pull or burst. 


mischief, 
Activity prepares the mind and heart for impression. 


| Look at the potter’s clay upon the table not in motion, 
| How hard to fashion it into forms of symmetry and beauty. ‘ita place, and of attending to each division of work at the 
| Look again; he puts his foot upon the pedal; the table proper time. 


He puts his hands into the pockets of his But too many muscles must be employed, too many 


or ers issued by the will; and you find you can no 
mre stand than can an empty bag. But because you 
learned by practice when a child, habit now assists you 
and you suceeed without a thought of the necessary 
muscular effort. Right habits are worth more than phil- 
osophy. 

Some people are burdened through life by bad habits, 
|perhaps formed when they were children at school. I 
| know a farmer who is always three weeks behinds his 
neighbors in putting in his crops. Every spring he 
plants young apple-trees. Every winter his cattle eat 
them up. His house is in a dilapidated condition. Pil- 
lows, coats, and shawls, far more costly than glass, fill 
the windows. When he brings home a grist from the 
mill, it all goes to pay his borrowings. He owns one 
| hundred acres of the best land in the Mississippi Valley, 
; and yet he lives in extreme poverty. Whatis wrong? At 
| school he did not form the habit of keeping everything in 


There, he was allowed to work without 


revolves the clay is now in rapid motion; he touches system, and without system he will continue to work hard, 
it with his fingers and there rises up before our eyes the and yet live in destitution all his days. 


beautiful vase. We step into a school room and look 
around. At a desk sits an idle boy who looks as stubborn 


| There isa young lady who has formed the habit of 
| being, on all occasions, half an hour behind the t'me. If 


asa lazy ox. See him now smiling contemptuously and the church services are at ten o'clock, at half past ten 
free; every tiny root awakes: every bud begins to| cutting the desk with his knife. The teacher reasons| precisely, she may be seen following the usher up the 


lazy, stubborn boy, a piece of mental and moral poison 
infecting to an extent the whole school. 

At length the teacher prepares work in such a form 
that this drone is tempted to try it. He succeeds and 
receives the commendation of the teacher. Approbation 


of friends, which he, like all our race, appreciates, incites | 


him to effort. The work given him is varied and adapted 
to his capacity for labor. 

In a few weeks we visit the school again, and see this 
boy at his desk hard at work. The spirit of stubborness 
has been cast out; his face wears no longer the con- 
temptuous grin ; he is now like the clay in motion, his 
mind, heart, and esthetic nature are easily impressed ; and 
more beautiful designs can now be worked upon his 
character than the artist can work upon the vase of 
clay. Such are some of the advantages growing out of 
an organization which provides suitable employment for 
pupils of every grade. 


Right habits are formed. Children even of the primary 


grade are taught to read with expression, to speak 
distinctly, to write plainly, to observe carefully, and to 


‘aisle, If the young man whom she most loves agrees to 


call for her at six, at half past six precisely, her foot-steps 
may be heard coming pit-a-pat down the stairs. On her 
face she carries a clock on whose dial are written these 
words: “This clock is half an hour too slow.” The 
preacher may preach on punctuality; her father may 
faint in summer, or freeze in winter, as he sits in his 
carriage waiting for his daughter to get ready for church; 
| her mother may !ose her patience and scold; her lover 
may become discouraged and forsake her; yet all these 
combined can not induce her to turn the clock on and 











think for themselves. Habits of industry, neatness, 


come to time. Bad habits, formed when she was a child, 
are now adverse winds, against whose forces she has to 
move forward. 

Habit should be made to assist us and not to hinder our 
success ; to serve us and not to destroy us. Fire which 
sometimes devours great cities is made to warm our 
houses and cook our meals; winds which sometimes tear 
up the forest oaks by their roots, are made to waft our 
ships across the ocean; “the sweet influence of the 
Pleiades,” »r the power of gravitation, which could dash 
us to destruction over the Falls of Niagara, causes the 
ripe apple to fall to cur hand; so can the power of habit 
which moves the stars be made to assist us in all the work 
which God has given us to do. 

RIGHT EDUCATION IS THE FORMATION OF RIGHT HABITS. 
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Every well organized school has a time table for study | BA good board of school directors, This implies many 
as well as for recitation. Thoroughness is written in| of the above essentials and the following one. 
golden letters upon the banner of each grade. 9. A regular boarding place for teacher. Boarding 
Monday is perhaps the best day for review. The time | around necessitates a waste of the teacher's time and im- 
which the student may employ from Friday evening to/| perils his health. 
Monday morning is too long for the preparation of a| 10. A special preparation by the teacher for every re- 
lesson in advance, but not too long for getting ready for | Citation. 
examination. It is not good to have for any work more| Some of the foregoing conditions a:e more essential than 
than the ordinary time for its accomplishment; for too others. Some of them are not just now accessible. Time 
wuch time makes room for procrastination which comes in | i8 required for the professional tra’ning of teachers. Yet 
and steals it all. This is why students come to school on it teachers, patrons, and directors will do their duty, 


Monday with lessons poorly prepared; or come well pre- nearly all the essentials can in a short tiue be furnished. 
pared for examination. Y To make up partly for the lack of normal schovl training, 


Pupils in the rural districts, in which the term is | teachers can read works on school economy and methods 
generally not more than six months in the year, should | Of teaching, also read regularly an educational journal, and 
be encouraged to read much at home. At school they attend the annual county institute, and all district’institutes 
acquire the habit of reading with the understand- of their township. : : : 
ing, and at home employ this habit in the acquisition of The special preparation of each lesson is always possible 
knowledge from newspapers, biographies, histories, poems, and one of the chief essentials to success. Before the 
and werks on science. lesson is assigned it sbould be carefully examined and 

Newspapers are great educators. They are the mirrors weighed by the teacher. Before the hour of recitation 
of popular and scientific thought. We look in them and he should select or invent suitable illustrations for the 
see the opinions of the wise and otherwise, and learn elucidation and enforcement of the subject to be taught. 
what the great world is thinking and doing. In them To look at a book, read questions and hear answers, can 
mind comes in contact with mind, and the proverb of be done, of course, without ary special preparation ; 
Solomon, “As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth but he that can do no more is as a “sounding brass or a 
the countenance of his friend,” is verified. At least | tinkling cymbal.” From him there proceeds little more 


one of the papers published in the county, a religious inspiration than from a machine. The circle in which his 
paper, and one of the leading journals of the country , school moves around acd round grows no larger. Each 
term his advanced class begins about the middle of the 


should be found in every family. 
As a general rule, boys and girls do not have access to a book and go through. Year after year, they feebly 
attempt to commit the same definitions, to solve the 


sufficient number of good books. Interesting biographies 

of good men and women and other good books cost so | S#me problems, and to answer the same questions, but 
much that many parents are too poor to buy them for 
their chilcren. Hence, it seems clear that a district library | is a tread-mill, and he and his school are treading the 
is an excellent feature of public instruction; for with such wheel. . 

an institution, every child, no matter how poor his | Laziness and entkusiasm can not dwell in athe same 
parents, can drink from a fountain whose waters are | ature. Idleness in the mortal enemy of zer!. Water 
ever fresh and pure; ana there will be no piace for cheap | standing in a pond during the summer months becomes 
novels which excite bad passions and cultivate a disposi- | ST&" with poison. A thick scum veils its face. The 
tion for building castles in the ear. curse of this population is its own inactivity. Let the 

Sunday school libraries can not fully supply this want ; | sur shine upon it, lift it up in the sky, and give it exer- 
for in many localities there are no Sunday schools, and | ©!8¢, and it becomes the gorgeous cloud, the glory of a 
some Sunday sct-ools have no libraries. Some parents | 8¥™mMer evening, or it returns to the earth pure and clear 
“spend their money for that which is not bread” and | crystal to revive the life ot vegetation and make the 
forget the obligation of clothing their children, who for force of nature smile. The lazy teacher is like the water 
that reason can not attend Sunday school ; and they are in the pond. His mind and emotions are heavy with 
the ones who have no books at home. The public school 
system should reach them, place good books in their 
hands, and lift them up to lives of industry and usefulness, 
virtue and happiness. 

A literary society should be organized in every school 
house tor the mutual entertainment and instruction of the 
youth and older people of the community. Essays, on 
Grecian, Roman, English, French, and German history, By Pror. F. H. Gotven, New Orueans, La. 
biographical sketches of great men and women, declama-| Among the problems of school economy, none is more 
tions, recitations, poems, orations and debates are appro- | important than that of attendance. Dr. Channing says of 
priate literary exercises. Almost any sub-district has the | the teacher, “ It is his responsible duty to mould and in- 
material for a good society. What is often lacking is a struct, to fill with useful knowledge, to strengthen against 
good organizer. Train the teacher in a normal school: temptations and evils which beset in the formation of 
by a liberal compensation for his services, encourage him | habits, and to send from the school-room men and women 
to buy books, to attend educational conventions, to sub-| fitted for wise, virtuous and useful lives.” Knowing his 
scribe for a literary magazine, and for at least one educa-| duty to be the making of useful men and women of his 
tional journal, and then he will be able to organize the | pupils, the ‘rue teacher must lift himself above and beyond 
literary forces of your district. the belief that his duty is fulfilled, when he devotes five 

The ceurse cf study which we have briefly discussed, | hours daily to “hearing lessons” and preserving order, 
can under favorab!e circumstances be completed at the age | among those disposed to attend his school. Useful citizens 
of fourteen: but on the account of irregular attendance | cannot come from schools where the pupils are not trained 
and other unfavorable conditions, some will not be able to | to habits of promptness and regularity. 





the poison of lethargy. Let him go to work and 
mental activity will scatter the poison, and make him 
like the cloud an inspiration, and his school will revive 
like the parched grzss after a semmer shower. 


_ ‘——eoe- 
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School Attendance. 





complete it at the age of twenty-one. The most injurious results of school irregularities are not 
The conditions essential to a high degree of success are | immediate—not those that interfere with the harmonious 
as follows :— workings of the school-room; but those that appear later 


1. A guod school-house well seated, well ventilated, and | in life. They are the result of habits acquired in the 
furnished with a good black-board thirty or torty feet in| school-room. Habits are actions repeated till they become 
lergth, and other necessary apparatus. a second nature, as unalterable almost, as that which is 

2. A teacher theroughly prepared for the work. inborn. Hence, the child that is not trained always to be 

8. A school term of not less than six months. The | in the proper place at the proper time, inevitably becomes 
school year should be divided into two district terms, but | the man that is always too late—too late, not only in his 
may be divided by a vocation of two or three weeks into | business engagements, but too late to command the respect and 
two parts equal or rearly so. A good teacher should be | considence of his fellow man. 


retained in the same school. A teacher is deemed successful when he secures regular 
4. The regula: attendance of pupils from the beginning | attendance from 95 per cent. of his roll. But is he suc- 
to the end of the term. cessful? Has a teacher done his work “ wisely and well,” 
5. The co-operation of the parents. Children taught at | who permits one tenth of his precious charge to acquire 
home to respect and obey their teacher. habits that will mar whole lives of usefulness? Undoubt- 
6. Necossary books. , edly not, and the problem we are to solve is, how can the 





evil be remedied iggy . ‘ ie 


7. A district library. 


fail to make any real progress. His system of teaching | 





Mr. A. L. Wade, one of the livest county superintendents 
in West Virginia, recommends that teachers’ salaries be 
made to depend, partly, on success in promoting foll and 
regular attendance of all children within their respective 
districts. This remedy is, of course, based on the prin 
ciple that an active, enthusiastic teacher will attract and 
retain pupils by making school interesting. While it might 
succeed in the country, or in small towns where there are 
none but public schools, it would be a manifest injustice 
to teachers in cities or sections where there are numerous 
private and denominational schools. But, supposing we 
modify the idea, so as to make salaries contingent on the 
per cent. of the regularity of those enrolled, the question 
still remains unanswered—how are teachers to raise the per- 
centage of attendance? 

The teacher who undeviatingly inflicts a set punishment 
must expect nothing but failure. To order, without en- 
quiring into causes, that every pupil tardy, or every pupil 
absent, shall be detained at recess, or after school, or that 
some extra task shall be imposed, emulates the example of 
the quack whose treatment is a dose of calomel whether 
the disorder be internal or external, mental or physical. 
The teacher should, like the real physician, first study 
cause and effect, and then, treat it intelligently. 

Irregular attendance is tracable to one of three sources, 
The blame rests either with the parent (or guardian), the 
pupil, or with the teacher himself. The /atier is often too 
self-satisfied to suspect himself of being the cause of much 
of his trouble. So often is this the case that a teacher's 
first duty, when trouble arises, is to review, with closest 
scrutiny, his own conduct, to be sure that it is irreprehen- 
sible. Ithas become an axiom, that, “as is the teac her 
so will be the pupil.” If he is often absent or tardy him- 
self, how can he consistently expect his pupils to be other- 
wise? Ifhe but allow some detail of his daily programme 
to be deferred a little on one occasion, or to begin too soon 
on another, he cannot expect regularity from those who 
depend so largely on him for example. Never should he 
allow the opening and closing of school, or the beginning 
and ending of recitations, to take place out of their appoint- 
ed time. No more pernicious habit can be practiced than 
that of omitting recitations from the daily programme, or 
of substituting one for another. It pot only inculeates 
habits of irregularity, but leaves the pupils in doubt, one 
day, as to what they shall study for the next, and fur- 
nishes an excuse for neglecting all. 

Teachers may set the proper example, yet fail to secure 
good attendance, by not making the school-rcom interest- 
ing. Where there is little incentive to attend school no 
thoughtful person can blame a child for begging its parents 
permission, on every petty pretense, to reman at heme, 
No influence of the teacher's is so baneful is a habit of 
ceaseless fault-finding. Nor can an exemp/ary course in 
other respects, counteract it. Neglecting to weigh well 
his pupil's abilities, he aims to accomplish too much, Over 
anxious to have his classes excel, he taxes them too severe- 
ly. Failure and disappointment sre the inevitable result, 
Too thoughtless to see that the fault is in himself, he cone 
cludes that the pupils are indifferent, lazy; and as a re- 
sult, be becomes cross and fault-finding, Nothing ever 
pleases, nothing satisfies him. Finally his pupils become 
disgusted and remain away from echool in self defense. 
By an encouraging word of approval and a smile, now and 
then, or in cases not deserving these, by a little calm 
reasoning, the judicious teacher may cultivate a love of 
study in many a lethargic clild, and many, heretofore very 
irregular in attendance may be induced to cheerfully and 
regularly, at the daily roll-call, respond “ Present.’ 

sw0e> . 
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Map Drawing. 





It is not difficult to see that the best way to become ac- 
quainted with a given territory is io go over it with the 
eyes and ears open ; in other words to inspect it carefully 
in person. Inthe study of geography this is not always 
possible; it is, however, to a certain extent in all schools, 
and it should not be neglected, The names of the islands 
inthe Egean may be learned from a book, for the pupil 
cannot go there, nor, indeed, is it necessary in order to ob- 
tain a great deal of suitable knowledge about them; but 
the facts about his own town—its general character, soil, 
productions, inhabitants and manufactures, ete., etc., 
should be learned by inspection. Now, map drawing is a 
writing down of the shape of a given country, and it is very 
serviceable to fix the form permanent'y and easily in the 
mind. It can be applied to all classes—the elementary and 
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advanced. Some of the most pleasing teaching the writer 
ever‘did was with a class of children who were in the 
Second Reader. The elementary notions of geography 
were ‘first imparted, and then from a map they were en- 
couraged to draw South America (because its shape is so 
simple), then Africa, Australia, North America and finally 
Asia and Europe. It was delightful to see the animation 
of ‘the class when six volunteers were arranged at the 
black-board to draw the map in the space of three min- 
utes. The principal rivers and a few towns were located: 
* became play to them to draw ‘two minute maps.” 

By steady practice day after day, they fix the form in 
the mini. And when once fixed it generally remains, A 
good mode of procedure is as follows— 

A given territory is prepared for the lesson, say the 
State of Pennsylvania. The class are encouraged to draw 
it on their slates. When assembled the teacher calls at- 
tention tothe length and breadth; she draws a line to re- 
present the northern boundary, beginning at the left hand 
corner, and the class follow on their slates, Then she puts 
in the Delaware river, calling attention to its shape, and 
then the southern and western boundary. Next a few 
mouniain chains are put in, and then the main rivers and a 
half dozen towns. This can be done in six or eight min- 
mtes. 

Tt should now be erased and another drawn, and the pu- 
pils give the names to the lines when drawn, as “ Dela- 
ware River, eastern boundary of Pennsylvania. Philadel- 
phia, the largest city. Alleghany mountains,” etc., etc. 
It should be borne in mind that nicety of work is not the 
object—it is rather a fixing of the main features in the 
memory. 
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By Ex-Stare Supt. Jonn W. Simonps. 

The power of the teacher to exercise a control over the 
conductfof scholars in public schools is based upon author- 
ity committed to the teacher by the laws which have 
established and maintained the schools. With this dele- 
gated authority is intimately associated the authority ex- 
erted by the personal and moral influence of the teacher. 

The two leading ideas in school government are, the se- 
curing of quiet and regularity in school work, and exer- 
cising a favorable influence upon the minds and habits of 
scholars. Good government in school implies that such a 
degree of pleasant, tranquil and respectful behavior pre- 
vails as will allow teachers and scholars to devote their 
attention undisturbed to the duties and work of the school. 
The second element requires that the government be edu- 
cative in character, and tend to prepare the scholars to ful- 
fill the duties of an American citizen, by enabling him to 
govern himself. Good order as defined is essential to a 
successful school government, conducted in manner entire- 
ly dependent upon the authority delegated to the teacher 
would soon become arbitrary and repulsive. That author- 
ity, however, should be exerted when other proper means 
fail to secure obedience. In ordinary work, the practice 
of what may be termed the natural method is preferable 
and advised. In this method, the personal influence of the 
teacher is brought into action, in a prominent manner. 
This persona] influence will be effective by presenting to 





the scholars a living illustration of a good example of self- 
government. This example becomes attractive and influ- 


A pupil should be encouraged to try his hand, | ential, when the teacher shows himself to be calm and not | tion exercises are corrected. 


In the upper left hand corner of each slate two lines 
are cut in such a way as to mark off a square, which 
seems sacred to the teacher’s mark——When the slates 
indicate a merely indifferent effort, the mark is left as it 
is. If there be apparent an unusual exertion, she erases 
the number in sqnare, and replaces it with an addition 
of two. Thus, if it was four it is now six. If there be 
very poor work, she takes two away from the number. 
This marking is done with a crayon, so that there is no 
chance for the child tu change the mark, or to fail to 
notice it. Ihave seen this marking done with a blue, 
a yellow, and a white crayon. The blue crayon mark 
being an additioaal indication of displeasure. The white, 
or silver mark, speaking approbation. The golden, or 
yellow crayon mark being the highest praise. It is 
curious to note the. intense interest of the children in 
these marks, and pleasing to reflect upon the power- 
ful, yet silent, good influence which such me‘hods 
exert, The teacher puts the list of difficult words upon 
the board again, and it is again studied by tke children 
as before, by copying. I observe that the teacher uses 
these words in short sentences—directing exercises, in 
which she dictates two or three sentences, each con- 
taining as many of the dificult words, as she chooses, and 
then the children:write them on their slates. 

I should have said before this that the teacher apparent- 
ly never loses an opportunity to teach an abbreviation, or 
the use of a contraction, and these sentences which are 
dictated are framed with a view to introducing as many 
of these as may be consistent. 

The slates upon which the children have written dicta- 
One lady says she can 





and by encouragement another and another will try. Ohio! o¢ an excitable temperament; deliberate, not hasty in | correct the slates for fifty pupils in ten minutes, where it 


is an easy State to draw, so is Indiana, Towa, etc. 
After the State is drawn the teacher can take a pointer 
and describe the State (Penn. for example), thus: “This 


action; candid in words, not scolding; quiet and easy in 
manner; conscientious and honest in principles and prac- 
tices, not scheming; firm for right, not influenced by ex- 


once took her half an hour. 


en 
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is'a map of the State of Penneylvania, New York is on the! pediency; imperative in treatment; decided in purpose The Silent Teacher. 
north, New Jersey on the east, Del. and Md. on the south, | 


and action but not stubborn; patient, forgiving, interested | F : : 
: me : : | . ’ ew persons are aware of the silent influence they exert 
W. Va., and Ohio on the west. The chief mountain ranges | in scholara, their work and amusements; hopeful and | P 


are the Alleghany and the Blue Ridge: they run in a} ‘upon those by whom they may be surrounded. There are 








southwesterly direction. The chief rivers are the Dela- 
ware, Susquehanna, Alleghany and Mononghahela. The 
principal cities are Harrisburg, the capital, Philadelphia, 
the metropolis, and Pittsburg.” 

Let a pupil undertake the same description. 
pass on more and more will be learned about the State. 
To the above bare outline new facts will be added, and 
finally the pupil will have a very good idea of the State. 

Map drawing furnishes a very elegant method of re- 
view. Suppose the States of Me., N. H., Vt., Mass. R.L., 
ani Conn. have been s2parately studied. Let a pupil draw 
Me. in the right hard corner of the tlack-board, tak ng 
two minutes for the task; let another join N. H. at the 
left ; another Vt.: another Mass. ; another Conn. : another 
R. I. Twelve minutes will suffice for drawing all these, 
and while this is being done the main facts can be recited 
by the class, The same prccess can be taken with the 
North Atlantic, the Middle Atlantic, ete. 

Another metho], eliciting as much interest as a game 
of marbles or ball, is that of drawing a certain river to be 
recognized from its peculiar shane—as the Mononghela 
and Alleghany and Ohio. Let the teacher start the game, 
as it may te called, ani when the rivers are recognized 
let one draw the western boundary of Penn., another con- 
tinues the Ohio river, ano‘her puts in the boundaries ot 
Ohio, another Ind., another Ill, ansther Ky., etc. It is 
pleasing to see territory stretch out in neat proportions 
until the edge of the board is reached—and all by the 
hands ef the enthusiastic pupil. 

This can be done by putting down the Miss. river in the 
center, then draw the boundaries of the States where 
they cross, then draw the States on each side, and so add 
on east and westfas long as time will permit. 

This plan enables the teacher to add and draw new facts. 
He lays aside the text book, except as a reference, and 
thus invites the pupil to fresh pastures, As he draws he 
questions, as the pupil draws he questions. The whole 
class is alive with interest. 

liiicietionams 

I like the Companion very much, and wish it came 
weekly. l intend trying to get subscribers for it aud the 
InstitvTe. Will you please send me a copy of the Ixsti- 
tuTE to show some of my friends ? 

Prairie du Chien, Wis. 

Please send me “ Reward of Merit” cards. Those with 
flowers preferable. Enclosed find ten cents. 

Johnstown, Pa. 


As days; 


cheerful. Intimately connected with this personal in- | 
‘fluence o! the teacher is his moral power. This power 
exerts its controlling influence by inculcating ideas and in- 
‘fluencing actions with regard to right and wrong. All, 
' persons have notions of right and wrong, and the power of , 
self-government in some degree. The princ'ples of duty 
or obligation are the chief forces in extendiug a moral in- 
fluence. 


The ideas of duty are inculcated by precepts, ex- | 
amples, habit, and by exercising the moral sense. An ac- 
tive, moral inflnence will encourage the virtues peculiar to 
school life; truthfulness, honesty, obedience, diligence, 
kindness, tend to restrain and correct the vices of! 
lying, deceit, obstinancy, laziness, ill temper, and cruelty. | 
The moral power of the teacher will constantly be exerted 
to encourage the scholar to control his own actions, by 
addressing feelings of love, hope and fear. 

Punishmust must be inflicted at times, in the enforce- 
ment of order and discipline. Punishment about the head, 
in the palms of the hand, by placing the scholar in un- 
natural, painful positions; punishments in their nature 
frightful, debasing, are improper. All punishment| 
should be enforced as reformatory measures, in a calm 
manner, and with a kind spirit. Punishments can fre- 
quently be avoided by wise management. 

In closing, it may be observed that government is not 
the object of a school, only a means of sustaining a good 
school; and that the successful teacher secures good gov- 


ernment with very little effort. 
Cad 
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Notes from Quincy. 


=a J 
By Ivan. /~v 
When the children are at their seats, they are permitted 
to write as many stories as they can about the words in 
the lesson. The teacher always looks over the slates. 
When a word is misspelled, on a slate, it is instantly 
erased, and correctly written by the teacher. 
The teachers say the pupils always know what word 
has been changed, and they consider it harmfal for the 
children to see words which are incorrectly spelled, so 





¥ 





they get themjout of sight as soon as they can. 
Tis strikes me as an excellent practice. As the teacher 
looks over the slate and corrects the misspelled words, 














she copies them on a paper of her own, and they con- | 
| 8titute what she calls her list of dificult words. I find! 
| myself interested in a beautiful method of marking the| 
comparative excellence of the work on these slates. 


f 


peeed 11.4 HirtZ 


~~ 


Gen. 4 » 


> 


| much, 


few who realize the fact, that they are constantly giving in- 
struction by the daily practice cf their lives, which is to- 
tally at variance with the theories they advocate. They 
pray for changes, and preach reformations, but in their 
practice they subvert every tendency leading in that direc- 
tion. We cannot excite a legitimate interest, unless we 
become consistent workers in the reforms we desire to 
effect. Especially is this true in our association with chil- 
dren, for they are creatures of habit. They do not be- 
come so, but they are so by nature. 

Their nature reaches out after sonething—anything that 
will fill the void. Hence their work is all pattern work. 
Look to it instructors that the pattern is pure, and true to 
the least, and most insignificant item ! 

The quality of the future citizen is being determined by 
the silent as well as the audible lessons given. Insig- 
nificant deeds, words or acts do not pass unnoticed. They 
are the nutriment upon which the growing, absorbing, 
imitative mind will thrive, and the influence has greater 


: power than the best disciplined teacher. 


The instructor must not mark out a path for others to 
travel, that he is not willing to follow himself. 

The refining and illuminating influences are taken on by 
degrees, and do not drop unperceived, like the “manna” from 
heaven to be gathered at leisure. 

He who would wear the crown must do work meet for 
the obligation which the case requires. 

He must give the instruction in the thousand-and-one 
things requisite for the general good of the pupil, though it 
is not found in books. 

To do this, requires the preparation, careful and select 
reading in connection with proper asssociations. Light 
and trashy reading does not help. The egotistical belief in 
self, does not help it. The sound reading of histories, 
philosophical, anatomical, chemical, and physiological 
works are necessary. 

It is true a class of persons essays ,to become teachers, 
with no such preparation, no Institute advantages, beyond 
the attendance of a single day, which will enable them to 
give an affirmative answer to that questiongin the 
“Teacher's Report.” They ignore Teachers’ Associations ; 
“can’t spend the time,” “don’t think they amount to 
” “can’t see any good connected with them,” etc. 

They expect to have their license renewed from time 
to time ; that, they think, makes them teachers. 

Well, says a croaker, granting that things are so, how 
will you affect a change? We answer, by agitation. If 
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we sit quie!ly down without. making any effort for refor- 

mation, without lifting our voices in favor of a change, 

without any action, without making our wants, desires, or 

necessities known, we may look in vain for benefits either 

immediate or remote. A. M. Brown. 
Barnard’s Crossing, N. Y. 
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Teachers’ Institutes. 


By Pror. J. R. Davis. 

The teacher’s institute should be composed of live, ener- 
getic, progressive teachers, aud persons intensely interest- 
ed in imparting instruction. 

Its work should always be the best that can be done 
under the circumstances, and should be seen done as well 
as lectured done. 

Its principal mission is to give instraction and practice in 
the science and art of teaching, to teach low to teach, and 
to obtain from the humblest teachers or leaders in the pro- 
fession their views and the results of their practice. 

Its instruction should be simple, varied, systematic, 
thorough, full of points, to the point, and adapted to the 
actual and most immediate wants of the members and 
their schools, and should be such as will make them help 
“the book” in the school-room more than “ the book” can 
possibly help them. 


It should bring to the inexperienced the ripest experi-. 


ence, and to all the most reliable practice the simplest il- 
lustrations, and the soundest views and best methods and 
explanations known 

The principal part of the topics for its consideration and 
discussion should be elementary subjects, such as are 
taught in our schools.” 

It shenld not be a convention, nor a literary exhibition, 
nor a Cebating society of useless discussions, nor a place for 
protracted displays of mental gymnastics, or spread eagle 
speeches on topics profitless to the institute ; nor should it 
be exclusively a formal lecture course. 

It should encourage the forming of good libraries, cabi- 
nets and herbariums in every school that can use them; 
and should teach its members how to use all necessary 
aids to im=truction, 36 that they Will not use, or allow the 
use of globes for foot-balls, wall maps for door mats, or 
school furniture and apparatus for kindling wood. 


It is an important agent in the improvement and up- | 


building of the common schools, and he who would dis- 
grace or discourage them does not understand what be is 
doing. 

It cultivates the ; ower and gives the opportunity of ob- 
serving what others do, how they do it, and what is their 
natural aptitude or ability to teach, and, by the exchange 
of ideas, opinions, practices, and experiences of its mem- 
bers, even if nothing new is gained, the old is purified and 
polished brighter. 

It will give to the primary schools the best teachers, and 
if it were possible, the very angels themselves should be 
the teachers of children. 

So far as it can be, it should be a substitute for the Nor- 
mal school, and its main value must be measured by what 
of its good each member can embody in his own school. 

It awakens interest in teaching, tends to logical arrange- 
ment of thouglit, in expression, stimulates its members to 
acquire more knowledge and proficiency in their calling; 
aids them to impart better what they know; presents a 
variety of methods of teaching the same subject ; gives to 
each the practical experiences of the others; relieves mon- 
otony and dullness from the duties of the school-room: 
forces the teacher out of grooves into progress and self- 
reliance; makes time for classes more valuable, than the 
number of classes, and the judgment of the teachers 
and directors a better rule than the whim of the 
pupil or parent; and its successful inauguration and 
perpetuity in every township in the land will be the death 
knell of the whole race of faithless, lifeless, shiftless, auto- 
matical, groove-running, organ grinding, soul-enervating 
specimens of humanity who keep but cannot teach a 
school. 

Its exercises should be of practical value, instructive, 
entertaining and natural. Their order must be made to 
suit circumstances, but of the topics or items that may be 
essential, the following are simply suggestive : 

Organization of schools and classes and their manage- 
ment. 

The fundamental principles of the various subjects to be 
taught by the members. 

The data, science, theory and practice of teaching. 


The common difficulties of school work. 

Relations of teacher, pupils, parents and directors. 

Objects of school and school discipline. 

School experiences, mistakes, and successes, 

Words of caution, counsel, encouragement and sympathy. 

Suggestions, illustrations, explanations, solutions, meth- 
ods and kindred items. 

The mode of conducting is usually on the lecture plan- 
But to benefit the inexperienced as well as the experienced 
the following may be suggestive of something better ; 

The popular lecture for mixed audiences at evening or 
special sessions. 

Class drills. 

Lectures. Lectures and Practice. Practice. 

Essays. Discussions. Theory and practice of teaching. 
Nuasitia, Ohion, Jan. 1st, 1880. 

Golden Thoughts. 

(One to be written upon the blackboard,to be learned and copied by the 
pupils each day.) 

Of all monuments raised to the memory of distinguished 
men, the most appropriate are those whose foundations are 
laid in their own works, and which are constructed of ma- 
terials supplied by their own labors.—Jostan Quincy. 





The greatest man is he who chooses the right with in- 
vincible resolution.—Dr. Cuanyine. 
| To tell a falsehood is like the cut of a saber: for though 
the wound may heal, the scar of it will remain. 
Your voiceless lips, O flowers, are living preachers, 
Each cup a pulpit and each leaf a book, 
| Supplying to my fancy numerous teachers, 


From lovliest nook. —HorRace SmITH. 
Have Hope! Though clouds environ round, 

And gladness hides her face in scorn, 

| Put thou the shadow trom thy brow— 

J : No night but hath its morn. 





—ScHILLER. 











| EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


| NEW YORK CITY. 


| Favst.—Berlioz’s “‘La Damnation de Faust” will be re-; 


| peated by the Symphony, Arion and Oratorio Societies at 
‘Steinway Hall, Thursday afternoon, April ist, and Satur- 
| day evening, the 8rd. 

| 


'ture un the afternoon of March 20th, at Chickering Hall. 


| His subject was: “ Paris, Past and Present,” which was 
| illustrated by the stereopticon. 

Reapincs.—Last Saturday evening, Miss Clara M. Spence 
| (graduate of Boston University), gave some dramatic and 
humorous readings at Chickering Hall. Mr. Walter R 
Johnson introduced Paris I. and II. of the programme with 
organ selections. 


Tue Socrety or American Artists hold their third Ex- 
hibition at 45 Broadway, closing April16. The president 
is Mr. William Chase, who has sent many fine pictures. 
Mr. John La Farge and Mr. |. Alden Weir also contribute 
interesiing pictures. The “ Good Samaratain’’ is opposite 
to “ Watson Webb,” and deserves careful attention. All of 
the pictures are suggestive; some are mere stuiies, it is 
true, but they all indicate talent and genius. 
pany ot artists mean sincere and honest work. 
lection of pictures well worth visiting. 


This com. 
It is a col- 


Seconp Porvrar Caickertnc Hart Series.—We advise 
our New York readers to secure the prospectus of Mr. J. 
8. Vele’s second popular Chickering Hall series of readings 
and concerts, to begin March 29th. It consists of seven 
matinee and evening entertainments of the highest order, 
with popular prices for admission. Mr, Vandenhoff, Mr. 
Roberts, Mr. Woollett, Young Apollo Club, Mr. Johnson, 
Mr. Burbank, Josh Billings, Mme. Chatterton Bohrer, Mrs. 
‘Anna Granger-Dow, Miss Antonia Henne, Mr. Christian 

Fritsch, Mr. Chas. Werner, are some of the artists engaged 
‘for the occasion; all promises well. Tickets for the 
course (reserved), $2.50; to be had at Schuberth’'s, 23 
Union Square, or of Mr. J. S. Vale, Room 27 Cooper 
' Institute. 





ELSEWHERE. 


county opened March 14th, at Pine River, and continues 
five weeks.—Miss Jane Colby and MissjJeunie Campbell, 


at that place.—Miss Hos‘ord, assisted by Prof. T. 
F. Frawley, will hold a private teachers’ institute in 
, Eau Claire county this spring for one week. She will use 





Lectcre.—Mr. Maynard gave an art and historical lec- | 


the syllabus prepared for the regular institutes this year. 4 
Supt. Stockwell, of La Crosse county, advertises that he 
will hold a private institute at Bangor, beginning March 
15th, and continuing one week. He will be assisted by 
some of the older teachers of the county. He states that 
“those who are to teach during the spring and summer are 
expected to attend "—The weekly enrollment in the High 
School at Bay View is 65, and in all the departments of 
‘the school, 450. Prof. Funk bas instituted a system of 
‘monthly examinations and reports, on the standing of the 
pupils in their studies, and in attendance and punctuality. 
The reports are sent to the parents of the pupils. The 
scheme is said to be working finely —A meeting of persons 
especially interested in Normal instraction, has beer called 


| for the third week in July next, at Put-in-Bay, on Lake 


1 Erie. The following topics are proposed for discussion at 
the meeting: 1. The formation of a body of educational 
doctrine. 2. The unification of professional instruction in 
normal schools. 3. The relation of normal school work to 
the State. 4. The education of the public with reference 
to normal schools and their work. 5. The relation of 
academic to strictly professional work. 6. The relation 
of model and training schools to normal schools.—The 
Normal School Regents voted to open a kindergarten, as 
soon as practicable, in such one of the four normal schools 
as the Committee on the Employment of Teachers should 
find most suitable for this new department. It is to be 
connected with the model classes of such school, and to 
afford an opportunity for the training of normal students 


in the kindergarten methods. This committee will decide 





|at once where this department will be located, and they 
| will open it at the beginning of the’spring term, provided 
; they can, by that time, make the necessary arrangements, 
This action of the Regents will be hailed with preat satis- 
faction by many of the teachers in the State. It will aid 
yin instruction given in our 
om- 


revolutionizing the primary 


' . . 
public schools. Since the above was written, t!e 


— | . , . " , 
mittee have selected Oshkosh as the schoo] 


j Pirrspure Pa. Supt. Luc key ‘s report shows these facts. 


No. of school directors. 22 
: . teachers. 456 
Average aitendance. 15,887 


‘ : 2° ied 
Salaries $314,027 


$22.22 


Cost per pupil (av, d. a.) 


He says :—How best to teach a child to speak and write 


the English language correctly is one of the unsolved 
problems of the expe That the old method of teavhing 
{him technical grammar will not accomplish the result 
must be plain to the most casual ooserver That teacher 
who adheres sitric y to Une itine of the text-book, 
jand requires hi- pupils to spend the greater part of their 
| scholastic years in stolidly committing to memory pages 
of text and theory that wil ver come into use m the 
lifetime of nine teuths of the learners, will surely fail to 
teach his pupils to speak and write correctly. To speak so 


writing, the 
| ideas of the mind, should be the ead and aim of al] tvach- 


| , : 
| as to be understood, and to express clearly in 


ing in this branch of study in our schcols, Ten years are 
| required by this system for the mexorizing of hundreds of 
pages of texts, rules and annotations, that might be 
devoted to the and the mental 
powers, from which ideas are born, and to the acquisi- 


culture nurture of 
tio. of those great truths relating to human happiness 
and the welfare of mankind, abstract 
definjtions have no more practical relation than has the 
theory of acoustics to the immortal symphonies of Bee- 
Too much technical teaching is the bane of our 
schoois In the Primary Department the pupils should be 
required to talk much, and their errors in expression 
should be carefully corrected by the teacher. Each pupil 
should be required to give a short description each day of 
something he has seen on his way coming to or going 
trom school, or to repeat in bis own words a short story 
which has been previously read te him by the teacher. If 
the pupils in the Primary Department should talk much, 


to which crude 


thoven. 


those in the Grammar Department should write much. As 
] ould 


soon as pupils have learned the art of wriiing they 
be required to have daily exercises in describing » ith pen 





lor pencil certain objects with whose form, qualitics and 
P 7 y = } 
Wisconstn.—The County Normal School in Waushara 


characteristics they are well acquainted. At an ea ly age 
they should be tanght social letter-writing, as reyards 
pal and composition; and in the more advanced 


for years teachers in the high schol at Fond gu Lar, have | rooms they should be instructed in preparing business 
departed for Cape Colony, Africa, to teach in a seminary | forms and busine-s letters. 


It must not be inferred, ' ow- 
ever, that oral exercises in the use of language should be 
discoutinued in the advanced grades, for, as the pupil be- 


comes older, these exercises become more interestivg and 
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more beneficial. The old method of a separate recitation 
for each study was a fatal error. Grammar should be 
taught in connection with every other subject, and his- 
tory and geography should be taught in connection with 
every interesting current event. In the upper grades the 
teaching of geography and history in connection with 
current events leads the child to knowledge of the world 
in a manner that is both pleasing and entertaining to him. 
For example, ':: the daily paper be judiciously culled by 
the teacher, and the principal items of local, national aud 
foreign news placed on the blackboard and discussed by 
the teacher, while the pupils locate upon their maps the 
several places referred to. By this means the pupil is 
familiarized with the main events transpiring in the 
great world that lies outside and beyond all text-books 
and play-grounds. The use of the daily paper as a text- 
book, in the hands of the teacher, can not, in my 
opinion, be overestimated. It can be made as serviceable 
in the school-room as in the counting house. When 
spelling is taught in connection with other school 
branches, the pupils become interested in the otho- 
graphy and pronunciation of every new word they see. 
This plan makes spelling interesting study: it gives to 
every word a meaning, and the pupils study its form as 
closely as they do the features of an intimate friend; 
when they see it again, if there is a letter omitted or one 
added, they will recognize the deformity as readily as 
they would a scar or cut on the face of a companion. The 
plan of teaching the spelling of words with whose mean- 
ing the pupil is familiar, can also be profitably adopted in 
the primary grades. Those who have tried it can bear 
testimony to the great intcrest which the pupils take in 
their attempt to master the orthography of all words that 
they are compelled to use daily at home, at school, and on 
the play ground. In this list might be enumerated the 
names of house-hold articles, of food and of wearing ap- 
parel; but to the enterprising teacher the list is exhaust- 
less. Many teachers of our city have, within the last two 
or three years, adopted this plan, and in every case it has 
proved a marked success.” 
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THIRTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
In this report we find many matters that will be of in- 
terest to our readers, 
SCHOOL STATISTICS—MALE DEPARTMENTS. 


Average cost of Male Principals. $2,723 
a m “ Vice, “ 1,954 
. " “Assistants. ‘ 1,502 
” " Female. . 777 

FEMALE DEPARTMENTS. 

Average cost of Female Principals. 1,750 
‘ « “Vice, « 1,168 
“ss " “ Assistants. “ 702 

PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 

Average cost of Female Principals. 1,520 
“ « “Vice. “ i,006 
3 " “Assistants, “ 580 

Average cost per scholar in G. 8, 31.20 
™ . ' ” P.8 15.27 
7 we se Normal Col. 52.08 
' “ “ Training School. 23.41 
= Bs ° Nautical. - 190.10 
- ” " Evening High. “ 7.02 
“ “ a “ Ward “ 8.18 

SUPPLIES. 

Average cost per scholar in Male Dept. $2.09 
“ “ “ “ F. “ 200 
“ “ “ “a P. “ .49 


Supt. Cavkrys says in regard to the teaching of those 
who had passed a successful examination in scholarship 
only :—“ From an experience of many years, I am satisfied 
that success in teaching is not a matter of mere chance, 
any more than successin either of the so-called learned 
professions is a matter of chance, Give the advantages 
supplied by our best institutions for training teachers, and 
a greater per cent. of the graduates will become successtul 
in the teacher's pro‘ession, than of the graduates of those 
institutions that aim to fit their pupils for the other pro. 
fessional callings. 

“Whatever may be said concerning natural fitness of the 
individual, there must be destinctive preparation for the 
important work of teaching, to secure a proper degree 
of success with a large number of teachers. Education 
supplies knowledge and mental discipline. Normal train- 
ing, by means of the accumulated experience of others, 





points the way to success ; but, added to these, the teacher 
must win real success as in any other profession,and in those 
things which give final character and real value to the 
work, the teacher must rise by the steps of personal ex- 
perience,” 

The same officer remarks in regard to reading in the 
Primary Schools :—“Much more attention is now given to 
the subject matter, the thoughts expressed in the sen- 
tences, than fermerly; and among the results are less 
of the old school-tones and of mannerisn in the reading 
exercise. 

“T have long been an advocate of such frequent changes 
in the reading matter, as will afford the more practice in 
reading new lessons, The system of supplying books to 
the schools of this City by the Board of Education, 
affords excellent facilities for providing fresh reading, with 
but little additional expense. 

“Indeed, many schools have already availed themselves 
of this advantage, by ‘procuring different readers of the 
same grade for two or more classes. Now, by allowing 
two of these classes to exchange books frequently, at 
least for two or three days each month, at which time 
attention may be given exclusively to the reading, an op- 
portunity for special training in reading new lessons will 
be furnished that will develop more ability to read at sight 
in other books. And what is not less important in its 
bearing, this practice would awaken more taste for read- 
ing than usually comes from the ordinary reading lessons 
that are read over and over until the pupils becomes tired 
of them.” 

Supt. Harrison says of Grammar :—“Traditional meth- 
ods, where hampered by irrational and traditional aims, 
limitations, repetitions and other incumbrances, are 
obviously undergoing wholesome modifications. Con- 
struction and criticism receive a more just share of the 
time and attention which were once chiefly or entirely de- 
voted to analysis and parsing. 

“It is encouraging to find so many teachers departing 
from traditional routine, and devising plans of their own, 
or adopting and modifying the plans of others, to accom- 
plish the best results, One of the most efficient methods, 
perhaps the most natural one, for tra‘ning pupils in the 
construction of sentences is quite prevalent, though with 
many modifications in the details of the process, 

“The teacher selects some common subject of thought 
upon which all the puplis must of necessity possess many 
ideas—flowers, the Central Park, winter sports, or vaca- 
tion, for example. Each is then directed to write a sen- 
tence containing one or more of the thoughts associated 
with the subject. In accordance with the progress already 
made by the class, the sentence may consist of one or of 
several propositions. 

“Tt may be required to be in any specified form, as de- 
clarative or interrogative, or to contain such qualifying or 
adjunct words, phrases or clauses as the teacher may 
direct. A pupil is then called upon to read his sentence 
aloud, that it may be criticised by the class 

“The correction of errcrs in agreement, relation, colloca- 
tion, choice of words, and in harmony and relevancy of 
clauses, then follows.” 








LETTERS. 





To the Editor of the New York Scnoor Journat. 

In reply to the inconsequences, unfairness and lament- 
able ignorance of the person who signes herself ‘‘ Gram- 
mar School,” I woulé say that she would have criticized 
more justly and generously had she been better informed. 
The feminine is used, as such utterances are more likely to 
come from Female Grammar Principals, who have clam- 
ored and argued for equality of salary with male principals 
and yet oppose strongly every tenable ground of primary 
equality!! This is really trve, sir. 

Is it necessary to remind this omniscient ‘‘ Grammar 
School” that ninety-nine hundredths of the primary 
teachers are the outcome of grammar schools? If they are 
the inferior, incompetent beings which this ‘ Grammar 
School” represents, are they not the fruits of said grammar 
schools? “ Ye shall know them by their fruits.” To 
claim such personal superiority, and to denounce their own 
work so heartily, is a new kind of paradox. 

If with this charged inferiority, primary teachers pre- 
pare and promote two classes a year to feed the grammar 
schools, while the grammar schools only furnish the Col- 
lege with cne, surely the primary teachers are efficient (and 
efficiency is one kind of ability) and with two to one results, 





the primary teachers must be diligent and industrious—and 
these qualities are, at least, meritorious. 

The promotions are made from the primaries with classes 
at a required minimum, three-sevenths laryer than the gram- 
mar classes. The children have been taught from the zero 
point of intelligence, and training in morals, mind and 
manners; but are sent, at least from some schools, with 
their full preparation for the best advantages which may 
follow in the grammar schools, even where the good work 
already done, has been fairly carried forward. But too 
often the primary teacher's work of years, and the fair 
promise of the child is wholly lost sight of in the transfer 
to grammar schools of even flaming reputation with their 
greater laxity—less drive—and relatively improved con- 
ditions. The hardest and most unsatisfactory argument is 
always against ignorance. If‘ Grammar School” had been 
better informed about child life of tender years, with its 
vastly greater responsibility mm the teaching and training, 
she would not have so openly published her professional 
crudities. She would have modestly and intelligently 
studied the great subject and refrained from such a severe 
attack upon those on whom the entire system rests for 
every good and advantage which it kas. 

Grammar schools, in whatever light viewed, are only 
secondary. They continue the work already prepared for 
them. The ground has been broken, the seed planted fcr 
good or ill, and grammar schools have but little more to 
do tuan watch the growth. The system should compel 
more: but this is now, and has been for years, all that has 
been required. 

All the conditions are improved under which grammar 
schools (I was about to say labor) act. Smaller classes, 
larger salaries—outside aids as specialists—increased num- 
ber of assistants, books, etc., etc. Does ‘‘ Grammar School” 
not know that large numbers of their claimed superior 
teachers have utterly failed in primary school work? 
Failed in knowledge of the subjects taught, and conse- 
quently in ability to interest and manage the criminally 
large classes in primary schools, and yet have been most 
acceptable in grammar schools. 

Surely no woman teacher not utterly ignorant in the 
stand she takes—against female equality of salaries—or 
completed diseased in her selfish and unjust assumptions, 
can combat facts as here given; and which she should have 
thought of without being reminded. 

Ask anyone who has been both in a grammar school and 
primary, and has honestly ‘and uprightly discharged the 
duties, which of the two posts entails the greater labor, 
the most responsibility, bas the most grinding annoy- 
ances and discouragements? The wri'er deplores that city 
schools, grammar and primary, are so indifferent to cul- 
tured preparation. She knows too from sad experience, 
how great a disadvantage it is to primary teachers, not to 
be in constant contact with books, as they are in grammar 
schools. She knows, too, that the tense and uncomprom- 
ising duties of primary labor and exactiors render the 
would be student in 2 primary less capable after the day’s 
work in the primary schowl-room is completed, of acquisi- 
tion and assimilation therefrom. But as a body the pri- 
mary teachers, with all their shortcomings, compare favor- 
ably in tone and intellect with their more arrogant sister. 
hood of grammar teachers. JUSTITIA. 





SUPERVISION, INDEED ! 
To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Journat: 


The result finally will be to make machines of the 
principals and teachers; for example, the principals are 
obliged to submit their programmes to the City Superin- 
tendent, and he cuts out according to the by-law. 

Here is a >rogramme made for the “ Boys’ Hour” in 
G. 8. 37. 

1, Reading Scriptures. 

2. Hymn, ‘ Awake My*Soul.” 

3. Reading, ‘‘ Barbara Frutchie.” 

4. Reading, “The School Master's Sleep.” 

5. Recitation, * Somebody.” 

6. Dialogue, “ Choice of Trades.” 

7. Song, ‘‘ We Love to Sing.” 

8. Recitation, ‘ Platonic Love.” 


9. os “The Puzzled Dutchman.” 
10. oy From “ Lady of the Lake.” 
11. Song, “God for our Native Land.” 


12. Addresses, by Trus. Crary, Judge Cowing and others 
The City Superintendent marked off Nos. 1, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, and kindly left the audience the rest. If he had cut 
the addresses at the end his action would have been more 


‘ popular with the boys. 
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The trouble with the New York schools is plain enough 
to the teachers and the outsiders, however it may be to 
the Board of Education. The schools have fallen into a 
rut; the ever-present object before the teacher is to pass 
a creditable examinati2n, and to do this he crams his pupils 
and the system demands it of him—or low marks. Between 
the two he chooses his “ bread and butter,” as s a man of as 
fine abilities as sits in the easy chairs of the Commissioners 
of Education twice a month said, with meaning emphasis. 








bringing to the aid of the cause of education here, a spirit 
of sympathy and union, and in causing a more careful ex- 
amination to be given to the educational system of our 
State. The Madison Oounty (N. Y.) Teacher's Association 
convened Jat the Union School Building, in the village of 
Chittenango, Friday the 19 inst., and continued in session 
two days. @The exercises throughout were interesting and 
profitable. \ 

The attendance, though small compared to what we 





ten, —. jee 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Ovrrixes or” Moprrn Orcanic Caemratry, by ©. Gilbert 
Wheele:. 

Prof. Wheeler is the author of several! very valuable 
scientific works. He is an enthusiast in his profession, 
anda skillful teacher. As a writer he is exact and clear. 
This work contains enough to enable the student to gain a 





Said a principal of splendid brains, “I would cheerfully re- 
sign my place if it would do any good, but the only result 
would be that another man would draw the $3,000: why 
should L.” The machine will grind on until one of these 
days there will be an investigation by the Legislature or by 
& committee of citizens, and then, in the language of the 
immortal Gilpin, “may we be there to see.” 

The teachers emphatically declare that the City Super- 
intendent has it in his power to remedy this state of things. 
The first thing is to unbind the chains that prevent the 
free action of the teachers; (when a horse is down on the 
pavement they get off the harness, don’t they) so in this. 

--— Jacos §. 
PROMOTION OF VICE-PRINCIPALS. 

[A good many letters have been received: we give one 
from an ex-Commissioner. ] 

To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoou Journau: 

1. Would a competitive examination develop the abso- 
lutely best man for principal ? 

2. Is there anybody connected with the system com- 
petent to make such examination, and do you think the 
trustees of ward are such persons ? 

3. Do you know of any better system than the system 
of promotion ? 

4. Isn’t it a fact that those principals in our schools whom 
you consider the best are the results of this system ? 

5. Can you recite a single instance where the promotion 
rule has been departed from in which personal influence 
cannot be distinctly shown. 

The cry for the best is oaly an excuse for the exercise of 
persoual whims, prejudices and preferences. 

(And one from an ex-Principal.) 

Jo the Editor of the New York Scuoot Jovrnat: 

The demand of the vice-principals that one of their num- 
ber should be appointed has made many a cheek blush. 
Have they got to that pitch that they demand a place be- 
cause they rank next? It may do in some things, but not © 
in teaching. My own observation in this city fortifies me ‘ 
in the belief that our system is in need of “ fresh blood.” 
Nothing would do so much good as to get into the princi- | 
palship, the superintendency, and even into the Board of 
Education some people of ideas. The new law proposed 
for electing the Commissioners is not so bad after all. The 
position of principal is so important that men from all over 
the countr 7 should be invited to canvass for it; or rather 
the Board of Education should be hunting up able men in 
Albany, Utica, &c. 

(This from an assistant teacher.) 

Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoot Journav: 

The desire for the principalship of No. 61 by the vice- 
principals is only natural, but it is not best for the schools 
that such a system should prevai'—that is, not for the high- 
est good of the scholars. I have been teaching here for a 
good many years, and am in no anxiety to be vice princi- 
pal, or in fact to advance at all, because it is only got by | 
a sacrifice of self-respect. I know a vice-principal who ! 
“tramped his ward” daily for four or five years, then got 
into another ward and tramped that about as long hunting | 
up and making “influence.” He went into stores, gro- | 
ceries and even saloons (for segars), called on ministers and 
leading people incessantly, hung around the Trustees and 
Inspect«rs—and all to be ready when the principal left or 
died to get inte his shoes. He has now got nearly through 
with the ward he is in, and is in good runningtrim. I! 
draw from this the conclusion that our honest vice- princi- 
pal who stays at home and gives his mind to his school | 
don’t stand any chance at ail to be promoted to the princi | 
palship ; it is the man who has influence who gets it. And | 
this leads me to add, that I would rather have the influence | 
of the “appointing ring,” and Mr. Editor, you know that | 
ring as well as I do (B. H. M.), than to be the best man | 
in town. And finally, do you believe the best vice-princi- | 
pal gets appointed? I don't. 











Jo the Editor of the New Yorx Sonoor Jovrnat ; 

I have been a subscriber to the Teacners’ INstITUTE | 
since it was first published, and fee] that it has aided me 
greatly in my school work,and also been a great help in 





' assistance in this matter, and when I begin to teach the 


| trai Park, and Leing very wise looking, has been chiistened 


general knowledge of the subject, while it does not present 
all the technical details in relation to certain rare com- 
pounds. It is concise in its methods and form of expres 
[t uses the centigrade thermometer and the metric 
It is beautifully printed 


hope for the future, was very encouraging in view of the 
recent organization of the Association, as it has not been 
in existence quite a year, and bids fair to increase both in | , 
its numbers and usefulness. A faithyul fiw are always at | §'°- , 
their post of duty, and in consequence our meetings are | *¥' wtem of weights snd measures. 
very interesting. The different branches taught in our | 0 tinted paper. 

common schools are taken up and the best methods ofpre-| Tae Ecorist. By Henry T. King. Claxton, Remsen & 
senting them discussed. I wish that every teacher in the | Haffelfinger, Philadelphia. 

State could be found in the Associations and at the Insti-| This is an original and earnest book, It will please those 
tutes as otten as practicable, and take the Teacurrs’ Inst1- | who go to books for counsel and comfort, under the mani- 
tore in the bargain; for I think that every opportunity | fold trials and toils of life. It is eminently original, and 
that tends to a practical advancement in four profession | full of practical wisdom. The author has penetrated deep- 
should be embraced by us all.t 'ly into the human heart, and his sentiments are the pro- 
@But we have yet “to labor and to wait,” while the | duct of profound thought. The book is written in vigor- 
whole great system of theeducation of the people is grad- | ous English. It is a series of outspoken and manly pleas 
ually but surely undergoing its world-wide revolution. _ | iu behalf of right living, scrupulously honest dealing, and 
"Wishing you continued success in the work for which | ccurageous battling in behalf of ideal truth and justice. It 
you seem so evidently fitted, I am. very respectfully | is especially noteworthy that Mr. King makes no distine- 
yours, N.S. A. |tron, and makes it evident that he sees none, between 
To the Editor of the New York Scnoot Jovrna: | public and private morality. 

@@Enclosed please find one dollar for the Teacuer's Insti- | 
Tuts, (another year’s subscription.) I cannot do without | poo & Shepard. 
it. At what degree of advancement should map-drawing 
be taught and how? A. M. 
"(Both remittance and question are very acceptable. The 
subject of Map Drawing is discussed elsewhere, but it may 
be said here that the first less»ns in geography (or rather 
Place) should be trom the black-board, Hence map draw-. 
ing should be begun very early in the primary classes. For 
example, you determine \o give some instruction in Place. 
You draw a plan of the school-room, and let them copy it 
or. their slates. Next comes a plan of the town, the main 
streets and buildings (supposing it to be a viliage), or the 
road and the stream, (supposing it to be a district.) Draw 
these neatly and explain them brightly; let the pupils do 
the same. Go next on exploring expeditions, north, east, | 
south and west, and develop the idea of a county as hav- 
ing several towns (like a house having several rooms.) Do 
not spend too much time on the other towns; they should 
know those that touch their own town, thus: If you go 
north you go into A , if east into B——, ete. "An out- 
line map of the county should be made and hung up and | 
talked over a good deal.) 








Tur Prize Speaker. By George M. Baker. Boston: 

Numbers, Five, Six, Seven and Eight of the “ Reading 
| Club,” which M. Baker edits, have been bound together to 
make the “ Prize Speaker.” There are nearly two hun- 
dred selections in poetry and prose, humorous, pathetic, 
They are useful in reading clubs and for 


anu patriotic. 
school exhibitions and entertainments 


A Day with a Demon. By Mrs. Julia M‘Nair Wright. 
New York : Price forty 
cents, 

The writer of the above is well known in temperance 


National Temperance Society. 


literature. Several of the widest circulated books on tem- 


perance are from her pen. - The present one relates the in- 
cidents of a single day of observation and inquiry, con- 
nected with moderate drinking, which involved great dan- 


ger, the value ot prohibiting legislation, and the impor- 


tance of total abstinence. 
MAGAZINES. 

Harper's for April has an article on “‘Music and Music- 
jans in England,” by Mrs. John Lillie, with portraits of 
| Joseph Joachim, Joseph Barnby, Sir Julius Benedict, An- 
| toinette Sterling, George Henschet and Sir Michael Costa. 
Two descriptive papers are on “Some Pennsylvania 
Nooks,” by Mrs. Ella Rodman Church, and “La Villa Real 
de Santa Fe,” by Ernest Ingersoll, and “The Swiss Rhine,” 
by 8. M. H. Byers, each of thexe being illustrated. Mrs. 
server. The school master is considered by not a few as| Mary Treat describes the tiger and and turret spiders, in 
a necessary evil to be tolerated because it is the will of | « Home Studies in Nature,” which is illustrated by J. C, 
the many, and not because any good can be observed. Beard. Two of the best short story writers, Phoebe Yutes 
The methods of our “forefathers” are remembered and | Pemberton and Virginia W. Johnson, are represented by 
descanted upon to the detriment of all modern methods.) «yy, Witherton’s Romance” and “An Euster Card,” 
In fact he is the centre of all the shafts that will not hit | There are several other papers which makes this number a 
the “minister” or “select man.” One thing more: I have perfect one for timeliness in the choice of articles, 
waited for you to make some movement toward the now} iste a eae 
spelling. I supposed that you at least would give one. ‘The illustrated serial on Peter the brash, ae se" 
column to this, but as yet I have not seen a single word ; | ning ln Seribner s is proving very atsracuve ve Apri 
not mentioning a column. It cannot be that you only say | number gives a good instalment of this, as W ell as Mrs, 
these things for others to do. I would like to have some | Burnett's novel, “ Louisiana.” Mr. Sidney Lanier proves 
himself a musician as well as literateur in his short paper 








To the Editor of the New York Scuoor Jovurnat. 

I note an article by “ A. J. W., which I heartily endorse. | 
To beable to write an article of this kind, a man must 
have had a good deal of experience and been a careful ob- 


‘new method,” J would like to have the N. Y. 8. J. to 





fall back on in case of censure. Thanking you for the °° ~ wae SED 4 ae wt eae in te 
many good hints and valuable information, I remain Vinne begins a series of articles on i rneé 

A. J. Wirsox. | gersoll writes of “Rocky Mountain Mules.” H. H. hase 

- ~ narrative poem, “ Fia Luigi's Marriage.” Mr. H. C. Hovey 

Two PRESENTS TO CENTRAL PARK.—Miss Kate Field, a8! }9s an account of explorations in Indiana caverns. The 

female lecturer anc writer, has just returned from England, | short story is by Mrs. Julia Schayer, and is entitled “A 


and brought with her a slip from the Shaksperean mulberry | 
tree. Miss Field presented it to Central Park of New York | Summer's Diversion. 

where it is to be kept in a hot house until Apri! 23d, the poet's ; - ; hs, ae : 
birthday, when it will be planted with appropriate ceremonies, | The April Atlantic opens with Mr. Thomas Bailey Ald 

The Park has also received another present—one that has a | rjc},’s “‘ Stillwater Tragedy,” first to the fiith chapter. Har- 
story connected with it. While the steamer Egypt was coming 
across ou her last trip to New York, a strange bird appeared 
suddenly in mid-ocean and flew about the ship so peculiarly 
that the sailors became afraid. English sportsmen on — 
wanted to shoot it but were prevented. Finally the bird alight-| .. 4) 0 mien) ore nun te 6 Gheneent war cme bene of 
ed on the mast, and was caught by asailor. The stranger Clary's Trial, ee ee - tpi 
turned out to be a splendid Arctic owl, probably blown south | old New England life. Recent German Fiction” form 

by a severe northerly gale. Such a thing as an ow! in mid-| the criticisms on literature for this month. The “ Records 
eel ae etaetnesy. The SBS Sis Bias given to ee of W. M. Hunt,” by Henry C. Angell, will give new de- 


pails ot the life of this artist. 


riett W. Preston writes about “A Woman of Genius.” Geo. 
Parsons Lathrop contributes a criticism on “ Coleridge as 


as Poet and Man.” A short story by Rose Terry Cooke, 


“Kate Field” by some of that lady’s admirers. 
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FOR THE HOME. 
A Hero. 


By Miss MuLook. 

The examination lasted several days, for there were a great 
many classes in the High School. We boys imsisted on going 
to ali, and we tried hard to persuade my aunt to do the same. 
However, her interest did not extend beyond her owr. sons, so 
she staid at home until the last morning, when Norman coaxed 
her out to see the performance of the writing-class. 

It was early ona clear autumn day, and Glasgow looked 
eheery and pleasant. Very merrily did we go down Buehanan 
street, my uncle and aunt first, and we three lads following. 

On the High School staircase a little incident occurred. My 
uncle suddenly turned round and called his eldest son. 

“Norman, I quite forgot to ask you about your Greek verb, 
over which you were so anxious. Did you get it finished all 
right?” 

“Yes,” said Norman briefly, glancing toward his brother, 
who luckily was not within sight of hearing.” 

“Do you think you have a good chance of the medal?” 


“T—I don’t know.” 
“‘ Never mind, do not be shy about it,” said the father, kind- 


ly. “yam sure you have tried your very best, my boy—I do 
hope he will get the medal,” added Uncle McIlroy, turning to 
his wife, “for I know how the lad’s heart has been set upon 
it all this year.” 

I looked at Norman, ard Norman at me. This wasa view of 
the case which I at least had altogether overlooked. 

“ What,” said I, ‘‘if Hector—” 

“Hold your tongue, stupid!” muttered Norman. I knew he 
must have been in what we called “astate of mind,” or he 
would not have spoken so rudely. I could not tell what to 
make of him. But then Hector came leaping up-stairs, and we 
all went into the writing-room. All I think, except my uncle, 
who had business elsewhere. 

The writing class made acapital show. We passed down 
table after table all covered with fine specimens of caligraphy. 
There were copy-books numerous enough to have been the 
work of all the young scribblers in Glasgow put together. 
Hector went merrily down the line, showing off all to his 
mother, making jocular remarks on everything and everybody 
in the room, which was half full of masters, parents and ladies. 
With these latter Hector McIlroy was always quite a little 
beau, being so handsome, ready-witted and gay. His brother 
Norman kept rather in the shade. He was generally very 
quiet mannered with strangers. More than once I saw him 
stand quite still and thoughttul, making believe to look at the 
copy-books: and then came across me his father’s words; 
‘Eis heart has been set upon it all this year.” Tcouldn’t un- 
derstand my cousin Norman yet. 

One of the masters, who was very polite to my aunt, now 
guided her to the farther end of the room; where, he said, was 
something that would afford her great pleasure. There, hung 
against the wall in all their glory, were the important Greek 
verbs. Hector leaped forward with a flushing face—Norman 
hung back. 

“It is not often our writing class is so adorned,” said the 
master, evidertly looking with great pride on the fair white 
card-board sheets, on which the beautifully written Greek me- 
andered in rivers of moods and tenses, a network of confusion, 
yet when oue came to examine, proportioned in the most per- 
fect order. ‘I was sure you would admire it, madam,” con- 
tinued the teacher smiling, ‘yet these two are much inferior 
to the one just beyond. Will you look ?” 

My aunt did so, and hardly revressed an exclamation of de- 
light when she read, at the corner of the card-board, ‘‘ Hector 
Mcllroy.” 

“My dear boy, how beautiful--how exquisite! When did 
you doit? Why did you never tell me?” But Hector was 
too pleased and proud to answer any of these questions. He 
could not take his eyes from his own handiwork, which was so 
much more successful than he had dared to hope. 

“ Indeed, I must congratulate you, Mrs. McIlroy,” said the 
polite writing-master. ‘“‘I'here could be no doubt of Hector’s 
winning the medal, except for one possible rival—your other 
son.” 

He pointed to the last of the four verbs, which was Nor- 
man’s. Hector started, and rushed to examine it. So did I. 
We were both struck with a cold fear, a fear so ungenerous, 
that meeting each other's eyes we both blushed for the same. 

“It is—very—beautiful,” at last said Hector, boldly, though 
I saw how his face had changed. 

“Very beautiful, indeed,” repevted the mother, looking un- 
easily at each of her boys. I never knew any parent so guard- 
ed in showing preference. ‘ Both seem so good,I can hard- 
ly tell which is best.” 

“ That is what all we masters say. The decision will be 
tough, I think; and upon my word, Iam glad that judgment 
rests with the principal, for I should be fairly puzzlod. There 
can be no doubt, if Master Norman's were not there, Master 
Hector's verb would be successful, still, as it is. 





However, 








madam, I must congratulate you once more on both your sons.” 

My aunt bowed, the master bowed, and we passed on. All 
but Hector, who still leaned on the table, looking from his 
brother’s work to his own, and then back again. His rosy face 
had turned all colors; his mouth had sunk in; he was evi- 
dently in extreme agitation. I don’t know how Norman felt, 
or looked, or did. Ionly saw Hector. At length the latter 
touched my shoulder. ‘Come out, Phil, I feel so stupid, so 
dizzy.” He looked up and saw his brother lagging hehind 
anxiously. ‘Get along, Norman! Do not be staring at me.” 

These were the first words of anger the poor lad spoke. 

We were invited that day to lunch with some old ladies, 
who lived beyond Glasgow Green; and there being no reason 
to the contrary, we went. Norman walked with his mother, 
and Hector with me. We did not speak a word the whole way. 
This was such a new thing with Hector, always so loud and 
passionate in his troubles, that I began to feel quite frightened. 
He had evidently taken the matter very deeply to heart. T 
feared that in his silence he might be harboring the bitterer 
wrath against his brother; but it was not so. 

The old ladies gave us all sorts of good things, and wonder- 
ed very much that we three hearty lads did not consume all 
before us. But for once in a way we were not inclined to eat. 
For myself, I felt as if tie rosiest apple in the dish would 
have choked me like sawdust. 


It wasagreat relief when we turned out into the garden to 
gather apples for ourselves. 


At first the two brothers diverged apart, each taking an op- 
posite path, Hector pulling the leaves of gooseberry bushes, 
and Norman walking quietly on, his hands in his pockets, until 
by some sudden turn the two paths met, and the brothers like- 
wise. The elder put his hands on the younger’s shoulders, 
aad looked him in the face—so kindly —so sorrowfully ! 

“ Hector!” 

‘© Well, Norman!” 

‘* You are not vexed?” 

Hector paused, and at length said, sturdily, though it must 
have cost him much, ‘No, Iam not. It’sa fair fight—quite 
fair. If I lose, I lose.” 

“ That is not sure yet.” 

Hector brightened up, but only for a minute. “No, no! 
However, if I must be beaten, it is better to be beaten by you; 
mind, I acknowledge that. Now we’lltalk no more about it, 
it makes me sick.” 

He did indeed look very wretched and ill, and soon his 
mother saw it would be advisable to take him home, and let 
his feelings grow calm of themselves. I thought I had better 
keep out of the way, so I walked back alone, Norman having 
already started. Nobody knew wherefore—but he was sucha 
strange boy. Passing by the High School I thought I would 
just go in once more, to judge for myself, quietly and alone, 
which of the two Greek verbs had the best chance. It was 
getting almost dark, and many of the masters were leaving. 
In the writing-room were a few figures moving about with 
lights putting by the copy-books, and taking down the orna- 
mental writing that was fastened to the walls. One of the 
junior masters was in the act of rolling up the Greek verbs. 

ss Stop a minute, please, Mr. Benton, let me take one more 
look.’ 

“And me, too,” cried anothe: lad, rushing up the room quite 
breathless. It was Norman. 

Seeing me, he started back surprised, and, as I thought, a 
great deal confused, but soon recovered himself. We looked 
together at the two sheets—we and the master. There was no 
doubt which verb was done the best—even if Mr. Benton had 
not said so. 

“Yes, you will surely get the medal, McIlroy; still, I'm 
rather sorry for your brother Hector. Hey, there!”—as some- 
body happened to cal him—‘‘ Lads, stay here a minute, only 
mind the candle and ink-bottle. Norman, that is your own 
verb you're holding—take care!” 

I looked at my cousin for a minute—he was extremely pale, 
and his eyes were fixed with an inexplicable expression on his 
work—done with such patience, hope and pains. He re- 
garded it so lovingly, that, remembering Hector, I felt quite 
vexed and walked away. 

A minute after, there was a great splash—crash—ink-bottle 
and card-board rolling together on the floor. The master came 
up in a passion, but it was too late. The fair white sheet was 
covered with a deluge of ink One of the verbs was irretriev- 
ably spoiled. 

“Tt’s my own, only my own,” stammered Norman. 
it myself, acc—” 

He might have been going to say accidently, but stopped, 
for it would have been the first lie the boy ever told. The mo- 
ment I looked in his face, I felt convinced he had turned over 
the ink-bottle on purpose 

Having done it, he stood shaking all over, as nervous and 
agitated as a lad could be; but Mr. Benton and the other mas- 
ters were too busy and angry to notice this. They merely. 
called him a “careless gouk”"—and thought it a just punish- 
ment that he should have only ruined himself. 


“Your brother Hector is sure of the medal’ now, and I’m 
glad, for he deserves it,” said one. 


“T did 
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“ Now, if you had his verb in your hands, the case would 
have looked suspicious against you,” said another. “But no- 
body would be such a fool as to go and destroy his own work, 
except by accident.” 

“ A pretty figure you'll cut on the prize-giving,” observed 
Mr. Benton. “ And what will your father say ?” 

The poor fellow winced. Iran up to him—“Oh, Norman, 
Norman!” He saw from my looks that I guessed all. 

“ Hush, Phil!” and he clutched my wrist as tight as vise 
“If you ever tell, I’lI—” 

What savage purpose he meant—declaring it with that brok- 
en, tremulous voice—I never knew. I only know that he 
somehow dragged me after him into the open air, and that 
there, quite overcome, we both sat down onthe stone steps, 
and, I believe, big as we were, we both cried. 

Norman made me promise that I would never “let on,” as 
he expressed it. I never did, until this day. 

I have little more totell. I only remember, next day, sitting 
in @ crowded church (they uauaily give away the prizes in the 
Kirk, in Scotland), seeing boys’ faces filling every pew, and 
midst them all discerning clearly but one face—my cousin Nor- 
man’s; hearing a long droning speech; watching a long line 
of boys winding up one aisle and down another, past the per- 
centor’s desk, where they each bowed, got something and van- 
ished ; ‘istening for the name ‘“ Hector McIlroy,” and seeing 
him go up rather gravely, and coming back so handsome and 
pleased, wearing the red ribbon and shining medal. As he 
did so, I mind above all, catching the eye of my cousin Nor- 
man, that gray eye—so soft—so good, though the mouth was 
a little quivering, until at last it settled into a quiet smile. 
Then I felt very proud to think that in the whole assembly, 
nay in the whole world, he and I alone knew—what we knew. 
And looking at him, as he sat there so quiet and unnoticed, I 
felt prouder still to think that I had learnt one thing more—I 
had discovered a real hero.—Scholar’s Companion. 





Workingmen. 

Before you begin your heavy spring work after a winter 
of relaxation, your system needs cleansing and strengthen- 
ing to prevent an attack of Ague, Bilious or Spring Fever, 
or some other Spring sickness that will unfit you for 4 
season's work. You will save time, much sickness and 
great expense if you will use one bottle of Hop Bitters 
in your family this month. Dont wait.— Burlington 
Hawkeye. 

Kidney Complaints 
of all descriptions are relieved at once, and speedily cured 
by Kidney-Wort. It seems intended by nature for the 
cure of all diseases of the kidneys caused by weakness and 
debility. Its great tonic powers are especially directed to 
the removal of this class of diseases. Try it to-day. 
BERGE ae 
Low Prices for Butter. 

The New York Tribune in its market report, explained 
why some butter is sold for such low prices. In speaking 
of butter it said “ Light colored goods are very hard to 
dispose of, and several lots were thought well sold at 8 to 
10 cents.” If butter makers would get the top price, they 
should use the Perfected Butter Oolor, made by Wells, 
Richardson & Co., Burlington, Vt. It gives a pure dan- 
delion color and never turns red, or rancid, but tends to 
improve and preserve the butter. 
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An insect which produces a species of India-rubber has 
been recently discovered in the district of Yucatan, Central 
Africa. It is called neen, and is of considerable size, yellowish 
brown in color,and emitsa peculiar oily odor. The body of 
the inseet contains a large proportion of grease, which is high- 
ly prized by the natives. When exposed to great heat the 
lighter oils of the grease volatalize, leaving a tough wax which 
resembles shellac, and may be used for making varnish and 
lacqper. It is said that this wax when burnt produces a thick 
semi-fiuid mass, like a solution of India-rubber. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, NERVOUSNESS, ETO. 

I have prescribed Horsford’s Acid Phosphate and am 
very much pleased with what I have seen of its action, 
and purpose using more of it as occasion requires. 

Turner, It. A. ©. Corton, M. D. 

Believe nothing against another but on good authority ; 
nor report what may hurt another unless it be a greater 
hurt to conceal it.—Peryn. 
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Tue attention of our readers is directed to the advertise- 
ment of the New York and London Book Oo., in another 
column. This firm is located on the most fashionable part 
of Broadway near 28th st. and their store is ‘a‘gem of 
neatness. They have a fine assortment of books which are 
offered for sale at reasonable prices. For further informa- 
tion see advertisement Bargains in Books. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Composed of the nerve giving principle of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. Physicians have prescribed 193,000 packages, with good results 
It is the best Preventive of consumption, and all diseases of debility. 


For sale by Druggists or by mail, $1.00. 


xhaustion, or weakened digestion. 
brain and nerves. 





~~ VITALIZED 
PHOSPHATES. 


in all forms of impaireg vitality, nervous 
It gives quiet rest and sleep, both to infant and grown persons, by feeding the 


F. CROSBY, 666 Sixth Avenue, New York, 





Another New Jersey Fossil Sea Serpent. 
The jaws and a portion of the vertebx of 
a fossil sea serpent (Pythonomorpha) were 
found not loug since in a marl pit at Marl- 
borough, New Jersey. 
estimated the length of the living serpent to 
have been from 40 to 60 feet—considerably 
less than that of a previously discovered 
specimen. Tooth-marks on the bones indi- 
cate a grand feast of ancient fishes when 
the dead monster “lay like a great wreck 
on the old ocean bed.” The teeth, though 





| 


Professor Lockwood 


of the 80 foot specimen previously discover- 


ed. 





Not a Beverage, 

“They are not a beverage, but a medi- 
cine, with curative properties of the highest 
degree, containing no poor whiskey or poi- 
sonous drugs. They de not tear down an 
already debilitated system, but build it up. 


A Purely Vegetable Expectorant ; 


give the Balsam a trial. 


MADAME ZADOC PORTER’S 


CURATIVE COUGH BALSAM. 


Favorably known and 
Largely Used in New 
York City and Vicinity 
for over Forty Years. 


AND MOST 


Effectual of Remedies. 





Whooping Cough 
Asthma, and all Affections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 


dy; and very agreeable to the taste. 
*,.* If you have a cold, it ever so slight, do not fail to 
The timely use of a 2c bottle 


| will often prove it to be worth a hundred time its cost. 


One bottle contains more hops, that is, more | 
| 
real hop strength, than a barrel of ordinary | 


beer. Every druggist in Rochester sells 
them, and the physicians prescribe them,”— 
Evening Expr ess on Hop Bitters. 


_—-—*eoe 
Leif Ericsson’s Wild Oats. 

Mr. Ernest Frolich, of Christiana, Norway, 
thinks that he has found in our Indian rice 
a living proof of the truth of Snorre Sturl- 
son’s history of Leif Ericsson's visits to this 
county nearly nine hundred years ago. The 


voyagers reported finding in Vinland not | 


| 





| 


only an abundance of wild grapes, but a kind | 


of grain whic 8, g 


h they called i wild oats, grow- | 


ing plentifully along the marshy river sides, | 
This giain, which they said the natives used | 


for food, can be no other he thinks, than 
the well known Indian rice, or wild rye (Zi- 
zauia), which 


grows almost everywhere 


along the swampy borders of our coast | 


streams as well as around inland lakes and 
ponds. Mr. Frolich proposes to follow the 


| 


| 


example of our Western game preserving | 


associations, who are sowing wild rice in our 
marshes for the benefit of wild towl, by 
sending home seed for planting in Norwe- 
gian marsh lands and moors. 


Guard Against Diseases. 

If you find yourself getting bilious, head 
heavy, mouth fuul, eyes yellow, Kidneys | 
disordered, 
you, take at once a few doses of Kidney-! 
Wort. It is nature’s great assistant. 
it as an advance guard—don’t wait to get 
down sick. 





Habits of Fishes. 
It has long been known that fishes return 





| 


symptoms of piles tormenting | 


Use| 


to about the same place in the same rivers | 


to spawn, but it is a recent discovery that 
they go up the left hand side of the stream 
and coming down take the opposite side. 
Fisnermen may be benefited by remember- 
ing this. 





NEW YORK 
MAP AND RELIEF LINE ENGRAVING CO, 


No. 17 Warren St. 
to 
uit Tahoe Mapa Ga Sas Ss 


frame and Machinery. Letters of ait Minds toes 
ueed in perfecticn.” The prices are far below coppe 
of wood enere) tm fect io : 


ch 
ced ‘can be week on Bo 
printing press, and will usually prig*” - 000 
$72 is 
SS P. O. yO. VIOEERY. nese ete” 
week in town. 
S66; your own ns Ome and $5 cath 
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4 DAY to Fern nrenins Soe 








The 7% bottle contains four times as much as the %c 


bottle. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 











THAT ACTS AT THE SAME TIME ON 
THE LIVER, 
THE BOWELS, 
and the KIDNEYS. 


This combined action gives it won- 
derful power to cure all diseases, 


=> 
Why Are Are We Sick 7 


Because we ‘babe “hes great organs 
SAto become clogged or torpid, and 
poisonous humorsare the refore forced bd 
into the blood that should be expelled 
naturally, 


BILIOUSNESS, PILES, a a 
KIDNEY COMPLAINTS, URINARY 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, AND NERVOUS 
DISORDERS, 
A by causing free action of these organs 
and restoring their power to throw of A 
discase. 
Why Suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
sf ‘Why frightened over disordered Kidneys ? 
endure nervous Or sick headaches? 
Why have sleepless nights ? 
Use KIDNEY WORT and rejoice in 
health. It is a dry, vegetable compound and 
One package will make six qtsof Medicine. 


. 2 Get it of ,-f- Drug wogid, ¥ he a att order it 
rice, $1.00 








HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
CONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
> THE Purest anv Best Mepicat Qu 
OF ALL OTHER BITTERS. 


cCouRZ® 
Di of the St h, Bowels, Blood, Liver 
dneys, and Urinary Organs, Nervousness, Sleep 
ness and especially Female Complaints. 
$1000 IN GOLD. 
Vill be paid for a case they will not cure or help, o 
or anything impure or injurious found in them. 


Ask your druggist for Hop Bitters and try them 
fore you sleep. Take no other. 


Coven Curg is the sweetest, safest and b 
Ask Children. 





Hor Pap for ~ pe Laver and Kidneys 
perior to all others. Ask Druggists. 


. is an absolute and trresistible cure for 
ft obacco and sotics, 





rot BELL FOUNDRY 


Sy aL 





25, 50 & 7c A BOTTLE. | 
One of the Best, Cheapest 


omens, if used according to directions, to cure or 
reli j 


formidable, are about half the size of those | Coughs, Colds, Croup, 


not a violent reme | 


ROWAXS ASK. FOR 


Gisiiee) — 


FORSALE BY Atl DEALER, 


a hi FALCON PN 


SAMPLES = p ~ 






STEEL PENS 


WRONSRAOHECE 28 SBAAST. i0N- 
WORKS CAMDEN WN. J FS OM appLical 
AND 


FOR EUROPE +2 HOLY LAND, 


Third Annual Educational Excursion, Summer and Fall of 1880. 








Excursion Tours through ENGLanpD, SOOTLAND, HoLLanD, BeL_oium, GERMANY, AUSTRIA, ITALY, SWITZER 
LAND, FRANCE, etc., with Grand Supplementary Excursions to Egypt and Palestine. Ali the Great Musical, Art- 
and Educational Centers of the Old World to be visited, including Berlin, Dresden, Leipsig, Prague, Vienna, and 


other important cities omitted in previous excursions ; also, London, Paris, Rome, Naples, and the most pictar- 
esque scenery of all the countries named, including the most beautiful of the Scotch, Swiss, and Italian Lakes, the 


High Alps of Switzerland, several of the grandest Alpine Passes, et All tours .nclude first-class travel, hote 
accommodations, fees, etc. 
For prices, explanatory pamphiect, and further particulars, address 
E. TOURJEE, Music, Hall, Boston, Mass. 


“ 


Summer Jaunt. 
Priee, 


"A book of 64 pages, with $2 illu 
83, post paid 


‘JOSEPH re LLOTTS <4 
STEEL PENS. | 


THE —s yy 303,404, 332,351,170, \ 


strations, gives a& most interesting 


account of 


1orme Tr e xe ursion. 


















| D HIS OTHER STYLES \ 
SOLD sy ALL ‘DEALERS Turoucrout He WORLD. 
| For Fine perpen od we. 1, 303, and Ladies, 170. For Broad NE a 389, 





and stub Point, 849. For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, 
& . 873, 903. Utrer & " 3 f 
Sample Cards, P rice Lists, ete.. furnished on applicati 
| JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS % John Street, New York. EENRY HOE, Sol e Agent. 
PETROLEUM | JELLY. WM. JOHNSON’S 


| PATENT IMPROVED BORAX, 


VASELI N E. IODINE AND BRAN 


GRAND MEDAL S¢ YA P, 


At the Philadelphia ExpOsition. 4... corer corm 





But OS Tender Few An 
. . . ir | c t f B oO 
Silver Medal at the Paris Exposition. ar 7 ; their hapey combtnat 
The most valuable family remedy known for the creat. obeyi ira tions it Will make the affiic “te i ap, Oy 
ment of wounds, burns, sores, cuts, skin diseases, rheu- tender feet Jump with joy 
matism, cbilblains, catarrh, hemorrhoids, et For Sa by THORS, (i a1. L. Borax Soap Omtk 
Also for coughs, colds, sore throat, croup, and diph- ARK ROW, New York. 
theria, ete. And alld gists throu, t the yuntry 
Used and approved by the leading physicians of Eu- : —— : eS 
rope and America. 
from pure Vaseline—such as STATEN ISLAND 


| he toilet articles made 
POMADE VASELINE. 
VASELINE COLD CREAM. 
VASELINE CAMPHOR ICE, and 
VASELINE TOILET SOAPS, 


Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 


Office, 5 and? John Street, New York. 


—are superior to any similar ones. Try them. 

| Branch Offices.--1199 Broadway, New York; 47 North 
COLCATE & CO., ‘Swle Agents. Eighth Street, Philadelphia : 279 Fito 2 Street (cor. Til 
25 and 50 Cent Sizes of all Our Goods. ery,) Brooklyn; 110 West Ba e Sireet, Baltimore. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. | Dye or Clean all styles of iain and Gentlemen's 
— Garments, Shawls, etc., ete All kinds of Curtains 
Cleaned or Dyed. Goods received end reterned by ex- 

DENTAL —— — 





THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
~% TRUSS ls worn with perfect 
cemfort, night and day, re 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 


—OF— 


_ DR. W. J. STEWART, | 
|234 STREET, AND 9% AVE. | 








strain, Sod at GREATLY REDUCED Paice, ond sent by 
7 , 4 r mail, to all parts of the countr Send for full descrip- 
|RELIABLE WORK. tive ‘ireular 20 N. ¥. ELASTH TnUes GO a Denk. 
way, 
MODERATE CHA RGES. 





| THE MILD POWER 


| Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive aC U R E Se: 


HUMPHREYS’ 
'_ Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known. 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
Every single Spec ific the well tried prescription 
of an eminent physician. 

her sale by Drugeists generally. 

r Humphreys’ Book on Treatment and Cure of 

Disease (144 pp.) also Illustrated Catal ogue, sent 
free on application to Humphreys’ Homeo. 
pathic Medicine Co.. 109 Fulton St., N. Y. 


About the Horse. 


| The horee is the noblest animal nextto man. He goes 
to battle with him; he follows in the funeral train; 


teeth a speciality. 


IMPORTANT ! 


To Teachers, who are invited to investigate the mar 
| velous curative properties of 


| 
DR. JEROME KIDDER’S | 


‘Electro Medical Apparatus 


and become agents for the sale of them, and realize a/ 
| large profit in addition to the great good accomplished 

im restoring to health those afflicted with most any o 
| the long list of chronic disorders. Any intelligent per 

sen can understand the use of the Apparatus by referring 

| to the manual of instructions which accompanies each 











machine. Send six cent postage stamp ior forty p 
Descriptive Pamphlet, prices, etc. 


Address, ALBERT KIDDER & CO., 








(Successors) % BROADWAY, NEW TORK. | is taken into the deepest mines ; b © crosses the sens, he 
—— | ascends high mountains at man's biddin, ul few r 
T= TEACHERS’ REST, TOMKINS’ COVE, ROCK | sons, however, know how to take care oi a horse. We 
land Co., N. ¥., delightfully situated on the west | have come copies of a book upon the Horse, of which Dr 
bank of tLe H ten miles below West Point. A | William H. Hall says, he has bought books in England 

leasant and pees iy healthy location. ea aciely | that he aid Sve and ten dollars for, which are Bot 
and hom: . We send them in paper covers post-paid, for one 

the benefit of tired teachers. Aaron $ t 

—_.. Ps, tee one JOURNAL, or 4 Wo ComPaxion eupecr- 








WEEK. sthome easily made. Costly 
ay ays & Oo., Augusta, Main. 


BH ro BDO Setweor a oo Pe Portland. Maine 
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PUBLISHERS. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
$5 and 37 Park Place, New York. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


Pazees, De Dunten & Scribner’s New Manual of 
enmanship. 


Paysons’ German Copy Books. 


Bartholomew’s Industrial Drawing Series. 
INDUSTRIAL DRAWING 
Primary DRawIne CaRDs. 
TEACHERS’ tal TO Books 
GuIDE To Ca 


Dinsmore’s Graded s itin Blan 
Elementary, Retail Price at o Nos. Se 3, 10 cts. 
McVicar’s ational Spelling Blank 
American, Retail Price, 4B! 1, 2 & 8, 10 cts, 
The National Composi tion Book. An Elemen- 
tary and Practical Series of Graded Lessons in Com- 
of —¥ soeer Writing and Business Forms. Retail 
6, 10 cents 
Greene’ ~ Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Language 
Descriptive Catalogues with Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Corr 


FROBERT S. DAVIS & CO, 
BOSTON, 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Creenleaf’s Mathematics, 
Well’s Logarithms, 
Gilbert’s Spellers, 
Parker's Exercises in English Com- 
position, Etc. 

We have now ready the newly revised edition of Green- 
leaf's Elementary Algebra. The University Algebra, 
Edited by Prof. Wexxs of the Mass. Institute of Technol- 
ogy, has already been adopted for and introduced into 
a large number of Colleges and Universities. 

Call on or address 


ORLANDO LEACH, 
142 and 144 Grand 8t., New York | 











dgr-ori 





LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL-| 
FINCER, !vpiirnens, Puuta., Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Ogtiin es of History.—Outlines of History ; with 
rigene! Tybee, Chronolo ical, Siete ot and Lit- 
erary,1 vol., 288 pages, oblong 4to, cloth, $2.00. 


Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 
v 
The companion-book to Outlines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
Historical Atlas, 
Containing a chronological, series of 100 Colored Maps, 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of His- 
$3180 to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto, cloth, 


Historical Chart, or, History Tavght by the Eye 
Showing at a glance the Rise, Develcpment and ‘ali 
ot alltne important Nations, from the earliest times 
until the present day. This Chart is pcbiished in four 
distinct forms. 


re For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 
ers. 


| 
| 
| 


1 vol. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 














PUBLISHERS OF ars 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. | 15 Bromfield St. | 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON. 
WONROE'S Vocal Gymnastics. | 

VARREN'S New Geographies. 

}REENE'S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 

ROYSE'S American Literature. | ”° pcr og . 
APPI ETON'S Young Chemist. 








RORHER’S BOOK-KEEPING. 


DURE o cor cccccccces $ 50 The five books sent o 
Coramon School.... 1.50 | teachers tor examination | 
Counting House...... 3.00 | for $3.50, or any one 


aaa, | $1.00, Key 2.00 | for half price, but only in 
—_* to uests accompanied by the money. 
For r) terms for introduction write to 


W. J. CILBERT, Publisher, St. Louis, Mo | 
SOMES TEIIWS WEaVv 
—FOR- 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 


UNDER THE PALMS 


BY GEO. F. ROOT. 


UNDER 15 sr ORATOR CANTATA Dthe 
PALMS is 


to the nee A Saasaye 
y 
FLORAL SUNDAY, 





ools, and is desi; ‘meal 
the exercises o' 
HARVEST SUNDAY, 
CHRISTMAS. 
SUNDAY EVENING, ANNIVERSARY DAY, 
AND ope 


h én) 4 


hy 
and represents Ch mee as the ng 
bright, simple and lasting. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS 


Will find in “UNDER THE PALMS” just what they 
have long sought for. 


Price, 30 cents, by mail ; $3 a doz. by express 
Bihgle specimen copy sent on receipt of 2 cents, 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnatti, 
And 909 Broadway, NewYork. 


WOODLAND Send soc. for 


x ey McClurg 


a 





d floral effects, 
The music is 





| 60 c 
Pocket DICTIONARY. Llustrated. 24mo. Cloth, 68 


| PROPOSITION V. 


THE COMPLETE SERIES OF 


WORCESTER'S DICTIONARIES. 


QUARTO DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 


brar: 
UNIV. ViksAt Pa CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 


brarv 

ACADEMIC. Dickton ary. Illustrated. Crown 8yvo. 
Half roan. Vt 

ey A ay VE DICTIONARY, Illustrated. 12mo. 


Halfr 1.’ 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) ) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

Half ro: 
Illustrated. Halt 


12 
PRISARS, + Sees Y. 16mo. 


cts.: roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 

Many special alds to students, in addition toa very 

full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 

cester's, in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 

tors, the most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
Dictionaries of our language. 

J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers. 
715 & 717 Market-st. » Philadelphia. 





~ BOOKS at COST. 


0 GREAT PROPOSITION 


To the Readers of the 


NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


PROPOSITION I. 


The Normal Question Book 
for only $1.55. Regular price, $1.50. 
PROPOSITION II. 
Methods of Teaching 
—OFr— 


COUNTRY SCHOOLS 


For only $1.00. Regular price $1.25. 


PROPOSITION III. 


Normal Unifines and Normal Teacher, 


One year for only $1.50. Regular price 
would be $2.00. 














| 
| 
| 





PROPOSITION IV. 
A COPY EACH OF THE 
Normal! Question Book, Methods of Teaching | 
in CC: untry Schools and “ Normal Teach- 
er” Parsing Bock. for only $2.00. 


A COP) EACH[OF THE 
rmal Question Book, Methods of Teaching 
in Country Schools, ** Normal Teacher” 
Parsing Book, Normal Outlines of 
the Common School Branches 
and the Normal Teacher, 
one year for only 
$3.00. 


No 


| One oe Year's Subscription to TEACHER’S ace" 


C. W. HAGAR'S SCHOOL AGENCY. 





Pa ‘ 
} & i 


PLATTSBURGH, N. Y. 
ESTARLISHED 1878, IN THE INTEREST AND 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF TEACHERS 





AND SCHOOLS, 
SPECIAL OFFERS TO TEACHERS. 


OFFER Neo. I, 

One Year's Subscription to the TEACHER'S COMPA- 
pier dot QUES 0 iow. and one Copy of —s 

BOOK, enlarged edition, A. 
og Grate ae ams pour ‘to one address, postage 
paid, for $1.50 

OFFER No, ul. 

One Year’s Subscription to the TEACHER'S COM- 
PANION ( price 0 0 a. lw one Me i R ot DEGRAFF'S 
SCHOO! Ca oy een Yaice ice $1.50) 
Both to one ox IDE on d, for $1.50. 

OFFER No. III, 


One Year's Subscription to the TEACHER’S COM- 


PANION (price “= -) and one copy of DeGRAFF’S 
SCHOOL-ROOM ORUS, the tet tool Song 
Book publi i. school Songs beauti.ully 
bound. Price 


Both to one ~' 44 postpaid, 7O cts. 


OFFER No. 1V. 
One Year's Subscription to TEACHER'S comrant bon, 
riceS0cts.) One copy of DeGRAFF’S SON 
der, over 1€0 School Songs, (price 15 cts. and ia 
Assorted School Agency Chromo Cards, and 
Bohoot Agency Catelogne, with Descriptive List of 
over 100 numbers,—600 kinds,— rt ards, marked 
on each with number to correspond with catalogne. 
Price at Retail nearly 50 cts. 
All of the above to any address on receipt of SO cts. 


OFFER No. V. 
One, ont Subeoription to TEACHER’S COMPA- 
Price 50 cts,and One Year's Subscription to 
SCHOLARS COMPANION, Price 0 cts. Both to any 

address for 75. 


OFFER No. VI. 





0- 
One Capra of Common School Question Book sal 10 
DeGr aff's School-Room Guide 10 
- Song Seamet 08 ? 
« « SCHOLAR’S COMPAN ION. 0 
One pes. Assorted School Agency Chromo Cards 2 
4.7 





These propositions are made only to the readers of the 
New York ScHoor JOURNAL and to the readers of no 
other paper. They are made for several reasons, one of 
which is the introduction of our books where they are 
not known. 

These propositions will hold good only 20 pays frem 
date of p os. in —— the advertisement appears. 

Cut out this ertisement and return it in your order. 

It will pay to o order atonce. This advertisement may 
not appear aga 

These properitions are the greatest ever made by any 
publisher. AGENTS WANTED in every country. 

Address all orders to 

J. E. SHERRILL 
Publishing ae. Danvil 


SCHOOL SONC BOOKS. 

Standard Singing Books ; for High Schools, High 
School Choir, ($1.00); for Girls’ Normal Schools, 
Everest’s School Song Book, (60 cts.}] ; for upper 
Grammar (‘ lasses Grammar School Choir. (60 
ets.]; general collection for Schools, Whippoorwill 
(50 cts.) ; and for Primary Schools, American 
School Music Keader, Book I, (35 cts.) 


Prost. “Normal Teacher" 
ie, Indiana. 





Valuable Large Collection of Piano Music. 
Each book has from 200 to 250 pages, and costs $2.00 in 
Boards and $2.50 in cloth. 


Cluster of Gems. 48 pieces, moderately difficult. 
Gems ofthe Dance, 79 of the best Waltzes. etc. 
Gems of Strauss. 8 splendid Strauss pieces. 
Pianoforte Gems. 100 pieces. Great variety. 
Home Circle, Vol, 1, 170 easy pieces. 

“ oe wo 2. 142 “ “ 
Parlor Musto, Vol, 1. 60 easy pieces. 

ity “ 2. 60 “ “ 
Creme de la Creme, Vol. 1. 43 difficult pieces. 

“ “ “ “ 2. 43 “ “ 
Fountain of Gems. 97 easy Piano pieces: 
Welcome Home. m* ? * 
Pearls of Melody. 00 pieces, medium difficulty. 
Pianist’s Album. 102 pieces. Fine collection. 

The above 14 books contain nearly all the popular 

piano pieces ever published. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CO. H, DITSON & OO., 843 B’dway New York. 





ACENTS WANTED to Sell the NEW BOO 


ee FOR EhOFIT 
Lor Sok ce 
ates 


in tan poss 
incon 





By pitta. EcH OES 


How t eguanpy i on ‘on tae Farm, 
@Everv Frmer rations, have gs y. Pages. 
440 Sth CO. Fl reulars to Pa. 

° Philadelphia, 


$ 
Ali of the above to any Teacher's address on receipt of 
2 le Copy of TEACHER'S COMPANION sent to 
any address for memmaeone on on receipt ot 8-cent stamp. 
SPECIAL OFFER. 

In order to place the TEACHER’S COMPANION in 
the hands of every teacher mat reads this Advt., we will 
send the TEACHER'S COMPANION to any address, for 
six months on trial, on oie of 30 cents, and will grant 
to each Cuneer eer the privilege Dd a) the Rone 
— i books according to Offers, at 

time during their Term tor Subserds ion 
Postage 8 . ea taken in payment for Books, Paper, 
Card 

The y aly “Offers are OME, made to actual subscribers 
to the TEACHER'S (OMPANION who send _ us their 
subscriptions on or oar wf May, 1880. (See 
advt. of TEACHER 8 COMPANIO 

Send 3-cent stamp for or ‘Agence Catalogu 

(86 pages), and circulars of Readin b Series, 
Hundred Choice Selections, Plays Suitable tor School 
Entertainments, School Agency Seward Card List, Se- 
lect List of Books at Reduced Rates to Teachers, &c., &c 


THE TEACHER’S COMPANION. 


An Hight Page Educational Monthly, 

‘ ide Awnke Piavtica!l, Interesting, Subscrip- 
tion Price only 50 cts. per year. Seven 
Pages of Choice Reading Matter: One 
Page of Educational Adveitisements 


PUBLISHED aT PLaTTsBURGH, N. Y. 
—_o— 


R. R. STEVENSON, 
Superintendent of Schools, Ticonderoga, N. Y 


Cc. W. HACAR, 
School Agency, Plattsburgh, N.\, 
Editors and Publishers. 


It is our purpose to make the TEACHER's COMPANION 
a real Practical Aid to each one of its readers. 

Our QuESTION DEPARTMENT is received with marked 
favor, and we purpose to continue it as an interestin 
feature of the goose. Answers to questions are solicit 
the names of t giving correct answers, a8 well as the 
answers themselves, being p every 
number. 

In order to place the TeacuER's ComPaNion in the 
hands of teachers in an Town, County, and State, we 
ay = the subscription price at only 5@ cents 


PWe'l Neve also made arrangements whereby we can 
furnish to subscribers to the Companion valuable Edu 
cational Works at largely reduced rates. 

Special Offer #: or send three cents for 
Sample Copy and Cepploment,, giving full particulars. 
iy. Tue Epirors. 

All orders according the above should be addressed 
to C. W. HAGAR, School a A 


TEACHERS! 


The Common-School Question Book, 


A Vahiable Book for Every Teacher and Student. 
ENLARGED EpITIon, 1879. 
ing twelve Seerent branches of study as used in our 
Common and High Schools ; 8. La y phy, 
Grammar, "Arithmetic, TY Orthograph 
manship, ict and ittves, Civil Geverpaent. 


8, Physiology and Anat: 
e departments in téatice 








yA. H. Craig. 
S60 amenomax. -_ PRACTICAL QUESTIONS— 
clearly answered, compiled from the 4 


Physi 1G rod a. 
omy, sical Geogra 
are t the sdditional cee. ” 
12mo, cloth, 340 pages, $1.50. 
Sample Copy sent to any address on receipt of price. 
A GRAND Work for REVIEWS in SCHOOLS. 
CLUB RATES FOR TEACHERS, inteoGactery Rates 
for Schools, Descriptive and Testimonial Circul: jars,sent 
to any address on receipt of 8-cent stamp. 


ACENTS WANTED, 


In every Town, County, and State in the country. 
cal Agents are reporting sales of 15, 
names secured in one day. It isa wor one 
may guacee. Terms to Agents are very liberal. 
TAN! very best subscription-books in the ay. 
Con ets erms to Agents sent on receipt of stam 
Cc. . 


GAR, General _— Plattsburgh, N. 
ese Cards are selected with — from_Prang’r, Buf- 
fords 8 sand Anderson's Chromo Cards. They are pro- 
neunced b ¥, all who have examined them, to be a beauti- 
ful collection and at a very low price. Many of these 
are selected b y ladies, as models tor Painting. Send 25 
cents and get one dozen assorted kinds, as sam ples 
Teachers can rely upon being well pleased with the 
cards. They are just what you want for your scholars. 
Descriptive circular of 100 different numbers, embracin 
over different styles of cards, sent on receipt of 3-cen 
stamp. 
Cc. W. HAGAR, School Agency, Platt burgh, N. Y. 
~— 


( 








Remember the Echool Agency was Established in the 
Interest and for the Ben eachers and 


hers are r to send their Nameand Ad- 
dress. Catalogue and Ln hh Card will be sent to each 
address. Address all orders t 


OC. W. HAGA R, Plattsbure. NM.x. 








} 
| 





TELEGRAPH CO. 


44 BLOOMFIELD ST., Boston. 
155 MUNROE ST., Chicago. 


} ax 


THE HEKTOGRAPH. 


THE MARVEL OF THE ACE! 


New Process of Rapid Copying without the Use of Acids or a Press, 
100 Copies of any Original Writing or Drawing in 20 Minutes, 
Invaluable to School Superintendents and Teachers. 
The Patentees of the Hektograph are the original inventors of this process and the only 
ones who can obtain a patent for it in this country. The wonderful success of the Hektograph 
| here and in Europe have caused hundreds of poor, cheap imitations to be made and offered for 
‘gale, and have disgusted many with the process; 


trial and if not better than any other you need not keep it 
tograph after trying and discarding several of the imitations, are: 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 
AMERICAN EXPRESS CO. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILWAY CO. 
And Hundreds of Others. 


Any apparatus other than the Hektograph for this process is simply an imitation. Buy the 
genuine one only. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send for Circular. 


HEKTOGRAPH C@Q., 


22 and 24 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK. 


to all such we say give the Hektograph a 
Among those who are using the Hek 


WESTERN UNION 


118 SOUTH 7th ST. PHILA. 
53 WEST 2nd ST., Cincin 











ORGANS $30. u 
atl HEAT OFFER! ward; PIANOS $1 
aes LE Us ~3 AR- 

Fae dee PLANOG sod OMGANSat E 


rices, Send for [llus- 


TRAORDINARY LOW 
trated Catalogue. HORACE WATERS & Co., 
826 B’way., cor. 12th St.. N.¥ Y. P.O.Box,3530, 








